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EDUCATION VS. REVIVALS, OR EDUCATION AND REVIVALS? 


Does the hope of the church lie in religious education or in revivals ? 
It is easy to multiply such antithetical questions. Is the church to 
rely upon the teacher or the preacher, the school or the pulpit? Is 
it to address the intellect or appeal to the emotions ? Is it to rely upon 
the instructions of men or upon the operation of the Spirit? But 
all of these antitheses are more or less misleading, because the two 
members of the antithesis are not mutually exclusive. 

What is education, and what are the means by which it works? 
Viewed as an active process, the work of the educator, not the effect 
upon the educated, education is the creation of an environment 
favorable to the development of the individual in certain direc- 
tions. Place the child in degrading surroundings, keep him in 
ignorance of everything but the meanest things of life, fill his mind 
with gross and sensual ideas, and you are doing all that you can do 
to insure that he will grow up mean and vicious. You do not com- 
‘pel him to choose the worst that you set before him; you do not make 
it impossible for him to choose the little ray of light and truth that 
strays in through the darkness with which you surround him. But 
by limiting the things among which he may choose to the poorest and 
meanest possibilities of life, you do all that education can do to 
insure his development into a criminal. On the other hand, surround 
the child with an atmosphere of high and noble ideals; enable him to 
see the possibilities, both good and evil, in life, but give the good a 
fair chance; furnish him in books and pictures, in institutions and in 
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men, with high ideals of life, with visions of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; and though you do not thus insure that he will himself 
be good and great, you have done what education can do to secure 
this result. The Spirit of God and the free spirit of man are factors 
in the result which are of capital importance and must never be for- 
gotten. But education can never control these. It can only prepare 
the way for the Spirit’s working; it can only set before the soul of 
man the open door of opportunity, the attractive prize of splendid 
possibilities. 

What, then, does the revival do? Can it storm the inner citadel 
of the soul? Can it lay its hand upon the lever of the inner life and 
forcibly reverse it? Can it bid the Spirit work here or work there, 
achieve this or accomplish that? What can the revival do except 
to create an environment favorable to a right choice, to a decision of 
the soul in favor of faith in God, righteousness of life, and the service 
of mankind? Fundamentally, education and the revival work by 
the same methods. Both create environment; neither can do more 
than this. The revival is one educational expedient. 

As a means of influencing the human will and human life, the 
revival, as commonly conducted, has indeed its own specific charac- 
teristics. As compared with what is more commonly and properly 
called education, it emphasizes the appeal to the emotions and the 
will, rather than the presentation of truth to the mind. It usually 
gives greater prominence to the work of the Spirit of God than does 
the ordinary educational process. But these differences are accidental, 
not inherent and fixed. The revival need not, cannot indeed, wholly 
dispense with the presentation of truth to the mind. There is no 
reason why religious education should not concern itself with the 
education of the emotions and the training of the will as really and 
as effectively as with the inculcation of truth. Indeed, it must do 
so, if it would be true to its own ideals. If it has not done so, it is by 
so much defective as education. There is no reason why education 
should not inculcate the whole truth concerning the Spirit of God 
and the supreme place of the Spirit in the religious life. What is 
really distinctive of the revival is that it is sporadic, occasional, rather 
than constant, and that it calls for a conscious, epoch-making decision 
of the will. 
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Such being the case, the only question between education and the 
revival in the field of religion is whether the revival is destined to have 
a permanent place among the practical methods by which religion 
achieves its aims. That we can never dispense with education is 
too obvious to require discussion. That we should discard the con- 
stant for the sporadic and occasional, that we should neglect the 
impartation of religious truth to rely solely on the appeal to the emo- 
tions and the will—this no one who reads these words would even 
propose. Even if the revival be given the place of first importance, 
it must in no small measure rely for its effectiveness upon a process 
of education preceding and following it. 

The question of the permanence of the revival method is the only 
open one. And this is largely the question whether men and women 
are so constituted that the fundamentally right decision which marks 
the difference between the religious and the irreligious must be 
reached consciously at a definite moment of time, and whether to 
assist them in reaching it they need an occasional atmosphere of 
exceptionally strong appeal to the emotions and will. To this ques- 
tion the answer must be twofold. First, men differ very greatly in 
these respects. Some men, like the apostle Paul, come to their 
great decision through a violent crisis; others, by steps so gradual 
or processes so gentle that they never recognize the moment of defini- 
tive decision. Cataclysmic conversion is not abnormal; but neither 
is it the only door to the true religious life. Secondly, the need of a 
period of exceptionally strong emotional appeal depends in no small 
measure upon the character of the previous education. The more 
nearly the education has been what it should be, not only informing 
the mind, but educating the emotions and the will, the less urgent 
must be the need of exceptional periods of high emotional tension 
and appeal to the will. Yet it must be doubted whether there will 
ever come a time when the calm environment which education creates 
and maintains will not require to be occasionally varied by the more 
electric condition of revival. The fairest climate is not rendered less 
healthful by the occasional thunderstorm. 

The antithesis of education and revival is a misleading one. The 
revival has its legitimate place in education. That the methods of 
religious education can be and ought to be bettered all who are 
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engaged in this work will confess. That such improvement will at 
the same time lead to a modification of the revival, and gradually 
diminish, though perhaps never extinguish, the necessity of it, is 
scarcely less certain. The revival is doubtless destined to decrease 
as education increases. But neither can yet say to the other: “I 
have no need of thee.” 

Our immediate duty, then, is plain. It is not that the educator 
shall oppose the revival or that the revivalist shall declaim against 
education, but that each shall endeavor to make his own work more 
effective by more perfectly adapting it to the nature and needs of 
those for whom he works. To find the best avenue of approach 
to the mind of the youth; to discover what truths are most effective 
for molding and strengthening character; to find out how not only 
to inform the mind, but also to cultivate the emotions and train the 
will to habitual right action; to do these things with such modifica- 
tions of method as are necessitated by the differing conditions of vari- 
ous classes of pupils—these are the large and difficult tasks of the 
worker in the field of religious education. To co-ordinate his work 
with that of the educator, avoiding unnecessary conflict between 
the ideas gained by education and those which he himself employs 
in evangelism; to create an atmosphere that will, not ignobly excite, 
but nobly stir the emotions, and lead to right decision, which shall 
be permanent and prepare the way for future development—these 
are the difficult tasks of the revivalist. Together they call, not for 
mutual opposition, but for intelligent co-operation. 
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THREE DISTINGUISHED TEACHERS 


PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


In the “goodly fellowship” of the theological teachers at whose 
feet it was my privilege to sit from 1881 to 1885, first in New York, 
and then in Leipzig, there were three—if I pass by those who still 
labor and are widely honored—to whose scholarship and character 
I am sure that I am deeply indebted. 

One of these three had extraordinary talent as a teacher. What 
he saw of truth he saw clearly and was able to set forth impressively. 
He had a remarkable faculty for picturesque, memorable utterance. 
One might have said to him what Tennyson is reported to have 
said to John Richard Green: ‘‘ You’re vivid as lightning.” 

The second of the three was in intellect and method a typical 
theologian of the old school, a worthy successor of Owen and Pearson, 
Bellarmin and Turrettin. The chain of his logic was strongly 
welded, and was probably capable—had the premises been sound— 
of sustaining any of his doctrinal conclusions. He used the Scripture 
as did the Westminster divines and John Calvin; that is, without 
discrimination. It was all equally inspired and equally good. A 
word of the young Elihu or of the forty-fifth psalm was as authori- 
tative es a statement of Paul, and the teaching of Paul was a source 
of doctrine of equal rank with the gospel itself. 

The third one of those now in my mind was a master of Old 
Testament exegesis, a man of great learning in the department of 
biblical Hebrew and the later Jewish literature, and the translator 
of the New Testament into Hebrew—a piece of missionary work 
which has been greatly blessed. He was conservative in scholar- 
ship, but a conservative in motion, thus differing from the second, 
who was a conservative at rest. 

These three men, thus briefly characterized, were Dr. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, professor of church history at Union Theological 
Seminary for thirty-two years, who died in 1887; Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, 
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professor of theology at Union Seminary also for thirty-one years, 
who died in 1894; and Dr. Franz Delitzsch, professor at’ Leipzig 
University for twenty-three years, after having held professorships 
at Rostock and Erlangen for twenty-one years, who died in 1890. 


PROFESSOR ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK 


Dr. Shedd was sixty years old, Dr. Hitchcock sixty-three, and Dr. 
Delitzsch seventy, when I became their pupil; but all were full of 
vigor and at the height of their intellectual power. The instruction 
that they gave was the mature product of many years of study, 
and was reinforced by a long Christian experience of life. 
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Dr. Hitchcock gave me my first clear knowledge of the life of 
Jesus and its place in the history of the world. His lectures on 
this subject formed the first part of his course on church history, 
and were, I think, the most valuable part, though the entire course 
was brilliant and suggestive. They were characterized by origi- 
nality in the presentation of facts rather than by original investi- 
gation of the sources. It is a cause of regret that he did not put 
these lectures in shape for publication. But he published nothing, 
I believe, in the department where he labored so long. The channel 
of influence that he chose was mainly that of personal contact, and 
by this he surely sent out a strong current. For all who were once 
his pupils I think he is counted one of those _ 

“immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 

To vaster issues.” 
The quality of Dr. Hitchcock’s faculty of expression, to which 
reference has been made, may be suggested by a single quotation 
from one of his sermons: 

These angels are the Imperial Guard, doing easy duty at home. We are 


the Tenth Legion, marching in fromthe swamps and forests of the far-off fron- 
tiers, scarred and battered, but victorious over death and sin. 


Of Dr. Shedd’s influence it is somewhat more difficult to speak. 
The beauty of his spirit at all times, the dignity and gentleness of 
his character, and his prayers in the chapel worship attracted me 
as strongly as his system of theology repelled me. I admired and 
reverenced the man, and always shall; but the theologian seemed 
to belong to a different and far-off age, and helped me chiefly by 
showing what I could not believe. His theology, from its doctrine 
of God to that of the last things, impressed me then very much as 
I am now impressed by the reading of Calvin’s Institutes or the 
Longer Catechism. It was forcible; it sought to honor God; it 
contained much truth of experience; and yet, as a whole, especially 
in its Christology, it did not seem to have a vital connection with 
the Scripture revelation. No part of it seemed to spring clearly 
and fully out of the depths of the Bible. Nor is it strange that it 
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impressed some of us pupils in this way. In the biblical depart- 
ments we were learning to interpret the Bible in a grammatical 
and historical manner, and it was impossible to go from this sort 
of work into the theological lecture-room without being conscious 


PROFESSOR W. G. T. SHEDD 


of a pretty violent intellectual wrench. The two methods of treating 
the Bible were plainly incompatible one with the other. It was 
the conflict of science with theology all within the four walls of the 
seminary; for the philological and historical study of the Bible was 
scientific, and I think most of us were on the side of science. 
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This situation was serious, and resulted now and then in the loss 
of a valuable man to the ministry. And it was not alone at Union 
Seminary that this situation existed, nor was it ended twenty years 
ago. The same theology is still taught in various places, and 
wherever it is taught it is necessary that the Bible should be used 
in the old way. Not otherwise can the doctrines be furnished with 
biblical support. It seems a matter of great importance to the church 
that the departments in the seminaries should be harmonized by a 
common method of investigation, as has, indeed, been done to some 
extent. We ought not to have scientific methods in the biblical _ 
work, and traditionalism in the department of theology. 

But to return to Dr. Shedd. If anyone was fitted to make the 
inherited system of doctrines convincing and satisfactory, he was. 
He was master of the system, and presented it in a most Christianly 
manner. But the sappers and miners had been at work too long. 
The day was passing, or had already passed, when the Bible could 
be used without regard to its historical development. And so the 
work of Dr. Shedd was not of the easiest. He fell on evil times for 
the maintenance, intact, of the doctrines which had been handed 
down from ancient generations. The “old order” was changing, 
and giving place to a new one, whereby, we trust, the truth is being 
made more clear. 

From the biblical work at Union Seminary to the biblical work 
at the University of Leipzig was an easy transition. The method 
and spirit were the same in both places. In the summer of 1883 
Dr. Delitzsch had already passed his seventieth birthday, but his 
face was still fresh, his step quick, and his capacity for work great. 
There were yet seven years of fruitful labor before him. 

The hospitality of Dr. Delitzsch, as of other famous German 
professors, toward students who came from foreign lands was natur- 
ally quite marked. Soon after reaching Leipzig he asked me to an 
afternoon walk, in the course of which we had coffee in one of the 
numerous “summer gardens” of the city, and thereafter I saw him 
a number of times in his own home. He was always accessible and 
ready with kindly counsel. I was attracted by the simplicity of his 
life and of his Christian faith. The former of these features at least 
I found characteristic of all the German people whom I met, and it 
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seemed to me a higher type of life than was common among the 
educated and well-to-do classes at homé. 

Dr. Delitzsch’s study was plain, even plainer than those of theo- 
logical students in America. There were no upholstered chairs; 


PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH 
[By the courtesy of Mr. John C. Curtiss} 


there was no carpet. The long straight-backed sofa had no cushions 
onit. The article of furniture that was most used was a large painted 
desk with slanting top, at which Dr. Delitzsch stood when studying 
and writing. His library was across the hall, and was smaller, I 
should say, than those of many professors among us. 
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Dr. Delitzsch was fond of flowers, very frequently carrying one 
in his hand or wearing one in his coat, and in the most satisfactory 
portrait of him which I have seen he holds a: white flower, perhaps 
a tuberose. It was a saying of his that flowers are a relic of Para- 
dise lost, and that delight in flowers is a foretaste of Paradise regained. 
It always seemed to me fitting that he should have a fresh, beautiful 
flower in his hand or somewhere about him, for it was a symbol of 
his blameless life. 

As I think of Dr. Delitzsch now after the lapse of twenty years, 
though appreciating the intellectual stimulus and the solid informa- 
tion which I derived from his lectures, it is plain that his deepest 
and most lasting influence upon me is the influence of character. 
It is his personality that I still feel, and therefore his face, as I see it 
in memory or in a photograph, moves me more than one of his books. 
So it was, I suppose, with the men whg had been personally acquainted 
with Jesus. To the end of their days, that which kept the fire burning 
in the soul, that which made them strong and patient, hopeful and | 
daring, was the force of his personality, the contact of his life with 
theirs. And in this old truth, perpetually illustrated for me by the 
memory of Dr. Delitzsch among others, there lies, I think, a message 
for all teachers of theology in this age when many consciously, and 
more unconsciously, are seeking after a theology which they can heartily 
hold. Truth is great, but character is greater. And here, in that 
which is greatest, all the men of whom I have spoken are close of kin. 
Our “‘little systems” of thought, it is true, have their day, and cease 
to be; but the day of a pure and noble character has no end. The 
“communion of saints” is not usually in the realm of opinion, but 
rather in that of love and endeavor. These three men, though 
differing in many points—as, for example, in their attitude toward 
the Bible and toward theological progress—all alike, by the silent 
influence of what they were, powerfully commended the simplest 
and deepest truths of the gospel. 
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BARNABAS 


PROFESSOR MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


The name of Barnabas must always be regarded with affectionate 
reverence as that of the man who led the first mission to the gentiles. 
The name itself seems to have been conferred upon him, by the 
general consent of his friends, as a kind of degree or petname. Origi- 
nally known by one cf the commonest Hebrew names, Joseph or 
Joses, he was surnamed “Barnabas,” which Luke (Acts 4:36) 
interprets as meaning “Son of exhortation” (or “of consolation”) 
(vids mapaxdjoews).* He was a Levite and a Cypriot, and accordingly 
grew up as a Hellenist, speaking Greek, though of Hebrew blood 
and with strong ties to the Jewish religion. 

Whether, as tradition reports, he was one of the Seventy sent out 
by our Lord, we do not know. He is first introduced as the finest 
example of the new enthusiasm aroused in the young Christian com- 
munity. He was a landowner and promptly sold his property for 
behoof of those whose profession of the new faith had impoverished 
them (Acts 4:37). The same frank and prompt action of a generous 
nature appears in his quick apprehension of the change which had 
been wrought in Paul on the way to Damascus (Acts 9:27). He 
had kept himself more in touch with the world beyond than the 
apostles had done, and was aware of the events which proved the 
truth of Paul’s conversion. While others looked askance at the new 
preacher of Christianity, fearing a snare, and scarcely conceiving it 
possible that so injurious a person should now be the friend of the 
church, Barnabas befriended the new convert and guaranteed him 
to the rest. This little incident throws a jet of light upon his char- 
acter; for it was an act requiring no ordinary judgment, independence, 
and friendliness. It was, at any rate, the beginning of a remarkable 
and fruitful partnership of the two great Hellenists. 

t For the difficulties found in this interpretation, see the Encyclopedia Biblica, art. 
“Barnabas.” The name suggests that Barnabas had the prophetic gift of exhortation. 
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Before Paul returned from Damascus to Jerusalem, a great scat- 
tering of Christian disciples had been occasioned by the martyrdom 
of Stephen and the accompanying persecution. Among those who 
were thus scattered beyond the confines of Palestine were men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene. Some of these, commissioned solely by their 
own compassion and humanity, broke through the barrier hitherto 
fencing out the gentiles and began to “preach the Lord Jesus even 
to the Greeks” (Acts 11:20). Their work was countenanced by the 
Lord, and a great multitude professed the new faith. This was in 
Antioch, and must have been at least four years after the death of 
Stephen. When news of this remarkable development reached 
Jerusalem, Barnabas was sent by the church to see that the work 
was being conducted on sound lines and to give the encouragement 
of his presence and voice. Accordingly, he went down to Antioch and 
“exhorted” all to abide in the Lord with purpose of heart; “‘for,’’ as 
Luke discerningly adds, “(he was a good man,” a man open-hearted 
to believe and recognize good in others. 

So abundant seemed the opportunity, as the whole gentile world 
was thus opening to the gospel, and so heavy the toil involved, that 
Barnabas, casting about in his mind for trustworthy assistance, 
bethought him of Paul, who had been engaged in similar work in 
his native province of Cilicia (Gal. 1:21). Going to Tarsus, Barnabas 
‘found it possible to persuade Paul to accompany him to Antioch. We 
know too little of the progress of the gospel in Cilicia to understand 
why Paul found it possible to leave it in other hands. Probably the 
account given him by Barnabas convinced him that Antioch was the 


more important center. In any case, he went there, and the two. 


friends built up a great church. 

One evidence of their success, and of the crisis it formed in the 
history of the church, is noted in Acts 11:26. “The disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.” That is to say, the number of 
gentiles who attached themselves to the church was so large that 
everyone at last perceived that this new community was not a mere 
Jewish sect, but a new religion, whose adherents must have a dis- 
tinctive name. That these gentile Christians felt the same bond of 
brotherhood which the original disciples in Jerusalem had felt, was 
put beyond doubt by the willingness with which they contributed 
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to their Jewish brethren in Judea during the famine. No clearer 
or more convincing evidence could have been given that the world-old 
and impassable cleft between Jew and gentile had been bridged by 
Christianity; and it is, df course, for its significance in this respect 
that it is mentioned by Luke. The timely and suggestive aid was 
sent to headquarters by Barnabas and Paul, the former of whom 
had possibly been instrumental in inducing the Christians of Antioch 
to follow his own generous example. That men so prominent in 
Antioch should have been appointed to execute a financial mission 
which might to us seem more appropriate to less important persons, 
arose not only from the unifying purpose of the gift, but from the 
circumstance that in the Jewish church the apostles who had been 
from time to time sent out into the Diaspora to collect funds for the 
use of headquarters had always been “‘consecrated persons of a very 
high rank.’’? 

On the return of Barnabas and Paul from this mission of love by 
which they intended to exemplify and seal the unity of the church, 
the “teachers and prophets” of Antioch were led to consider the pro- 
priety of sending the two apostles on a wider mission. The “teachers” 
and “prophets” were not, like presbyters and deacons, regularly 
elected and appointed officials of individual congregations, but, as 
possessing the charismaia, or spiritual gifts, of instruction and exhorta- 
tion, belonged to the whole church, and, as the Didache shows, 
passed from place to place. But, as men who were supposed to utter 
the mind of the Spirit, their voice was authoritative. Through them 
the Spirit said: ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work to 
which I have called them.” From this it is legitimate to infer that 
Barnabas and Paul had themselves already opened the question 
whether they ought not to carry the gospel to a wider circle. Appar- 
ently they received no instructions regarding their route, but naturally 
betook themselves in the first place to the native country of Barnabas, 


2 “ Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 412. ‘‘ At the very moment 
when the primitive apostles recognized Paul as an apostle, they set him also a finan- 
cial task (Gal. 2:10); he was to collect money throughout the Diaspora for the church at 
Jerusalem. . . . . Taken by itself, it is not easy to understand exactly how the primitive 
apostles could impose this task on Paul, and how he could quietly accept it. But 
the thing becomes intelligible whenever we assume that the church at Jerusalem 

. considered themselves the central body of Christendom.”—Ibid. — 
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which also lay in their path to further lands. With what provision 
for their journey they were furnished, Luke does not tell us. They 
took with them the nephew of Barnabas, John Mark, who would be 
useful in finding lodgings, in writing letters, in preaching, and per- 
haps sometimes in interpreting. It would be interesting to know 
whether they took literally the Lord’s command and carried no purse. 
They must, at any rate, have paid their fare, one would suppose, 
from Seleucia, the port of Antioch, to Salamis, and from Paphos to 
Perga. In passing rapidly from place to place Paul could scarcely 
have found work at his trade, although in somewhat similar circum- 
stances in Macedonia he was able to maintain himself. They 
probably carried commendatory letters, which in some cases would 
mean hospitality. Sailing from Seleucia, about sixteen miles distant — 
from Antioch, they landed, after a run of one hundred miles, at 
Salamis on the east coast of Cyprus, and there preached in the syna- 
gogues. ‘There were more synagogues than one in Salamis because 
at that time the Jewish population was very large,’ possibly increased 


by the circumstance that Herod the Great had obtained a monopoly _ : 


of the copper mines. Availing themselves, as was their custom, 
of the free worship of the synagogues, they preached “the word of 
God.” This is the usual term by which Luke designates their gospel 
(Acts 13:5, 7, 44, 46, 48, 49); and by this apparently is meant the 
message which Jesus had brought to the world and which they, his 
apostles, now disseminate. The results of this preaching in Salamis — 
are not mentioned, possibly because already the gospel had been 
proclaimed in these synagogues. 

Leaving Salamis, they traversed the entire island, and at last 
reached Paphos in the extreme west. The name of Paphos was 
known all over the Roman world and frequently celebrated by the 
poets as the chief seat of the worship of Venus (“‘Kypris, the Cyprian’). 
Her annual festival was attended by vast multitudes that streamed in 
from all parts of the island. But what proved to be of greater moment 
for the work of the apostles was that the proconsul,5 Sergius Paulus, 


3 Their numbers may be estimated from the fact that in 115 A. D. they massa- 
cred 240,000 Cyprists. In consequence they were banished from the island. 


4 “Copper” is etymologically derived from xdAxos xUmpios,, aes eyprium. 
5 Cicero had been proconsul in 52 B. C. 
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had his court there.© He was a man of intelligence, and, hearing 
of the impression produced by Barnabas and Paul, he summoned 
them to his presence. Already the proconsul had made the acquaint- 
ance of a Jew who belonged to that rather disreputable class of 
charlatans who, perhaps in some measure themselves deceived, 
roamed about telling fortunes, casting horoscopes, and trading in 
magic. Notwithstanding the resistance of this “devil’s son and 
enemy of all righteousness,” the words of Paul prevailed, and the 
proconsul passed from a laudable spirit of inquiry to a believing 
acceptance of the message. There is nothing incredible in this. 
It is merely an individual illustration of the preparedness for the Chris- 
tian message which had been effected by the proved insufficiency of 
pagan religions and the ever-growing thirst for some true knowl- 
edge of the unseen and divine. The centurions of the gospels 
and Acts are the forerunners of this open-minded proconsul. His 
high rank is no difficulty, for no doubt he looked upon the Christian 
movement as an offshoot of Judaism, which was a religio licita. 

At this point in the narrative Barnabas seems to fall back to the 
second place. Up to this scene in the proconsul’s residence he has 
been regularly named before Paul; from this time onward he is almost 
always named after him. Thus the next move on the part of the 
missionary company is intimated in the words: “Paul and his com- 
pany” (oi epi Iladdov) sailed from Paphos and came to Perga 
in Pamphylia. No reason is assigned for this important step. One 
might have expected that they would have remained in Paphos 
to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the adhesion 
of the proconsul. Perhaps they did; but although Paul sometimes 
settled for a year, or even longer, in a particular town, his custom 
was rather to sow the seed and pass on. He had been impressed 
as others have been, with the parable of the seed “growing secretly” 
and while men sleep. Barnabas may have had many inducements 
to remain in Cyprus, but he yielded to the more eager spirit of his 
companion, and was persuaded to attempt the larger and more 

6 Interesting confirmation of Luke’s account is found in inscriptions and coins 
which speak of the governor of Cyprus at this period, not as a propretor, as he had 
been under Augustus, the province being supposed to require military intervention, 


but as a proconsul appointed by the senate, or as Luke calls him, dv@draros. See 
the coins and inscriptions in General di Cesnola’s Cyprus. 
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audacious enterprise. His nephew, Mark, who had hitherto accom- 
panied and aided the two leaders, now withdrew and returned to 
Jerusalem—an action which may possibly reflect the reluctance 
of Barnabas himself to prolong the mission by passing into regions 
wholly unknown to him, and in which gentiles would predominate. 
For Paul it was not so novel an undertaking, as the circumstances 
in Cilicia would give him some indication of what he might look 
for in Galatia. It is true that many Jews did not hesitate year 
by year to penetrate far more remote parts of Asia Minor; and, as 
Harnack reminds us, a Phrygian merchant voyaged to Rome no 
fewer than seventy-two times in the course of his life; but inscrip- 
tions prove that the “perils from robbers” in the passes which led 
to the table-land of the interior were not merely imaginary. But 
we have no reason to suppose that it was any shrinking from danger 
or hardship which urged Mark homeward. In later times he 
showed no such shrinking, and it is quite as likely that he resented 
some personal slight, or that there existed in Jerusalem some attrac- 
tion that determined his course. It is not quite clear whether he 
separated from the mission at Paphos or at Perga. If, as seems 
more probable, it was at Perga, then why did he sail from Cyprus 
at all? What had emerged on the voyage to induce him to change 
his mind? It speaks volumes for the loyalty of Barnabas that he 
did not so take Mark’s part as to secede with him. 

Perga, about eight miles up the river Cestius, was a handsome 
walled city, but the apostles seem at once to have passed on to the 
Pisidian Antioch. The reason assigned by Ramsay for this procedure 
is that Paul was seized with malarial fever. Perhaps that is so, though 
the climate of Antioch is reported to be extremely trying. “Severe 
congestive fevers, cold fevers (or pernicious fevers, as they are called 
in Alexandria) are common and very fatal.” So that it has been 
held to be more likely that Paul, if attacked by fever at all, should 
have been so on the “‘swampy Galatian plain” rather than on the 
breezy seacoast. Probably in moving on to Antioch, the apostles 
were merely carrying out a carefully thought out plan of procedure. 
It is not to be supposed that any missionary pursues a merely hap- 
hazard course; and Paul and Barnabas apparently wished at once 
to reach the cities that lay on the great Roman route from East to 
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West. Their idea was to plant churches along the lines of traffic, 
and to trust to those posts for disseminating the gospel both in 
the neighboring districts, and among passing caravans. To this 
course they were almost compelled by their ignorance of‘the num- 
erous vernaculars of Asia Minor—an ignorance which compelled 
them to devote themselves to centers where Greek was spoken.’ 
By preaching in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, they formed 
a chain of communication which required only one link more to 
unite these posts with Paul’s native Cilicia. 

For some considerable time, therefore, the activity of Barnabas 
was spent in the table-land some three to five thousand feet above 
the sea, which has been called “the bridge connecting Europe and 
Asia,” across which “the religion, art, and civilization of the East 
found their way into Greece,” and “the civilization of Greece, 
under the guidance of Alexander, the Macedonian, passed back 
again to conquer the East and revolutionize Asia as tar as the heart 
of India. As elsewhere, so in these Asian provinces, the history 
of the native religions had been preparing the way for Christianity. 
It was the widely diffused and attractive worship of nature which 
prevailed also in these regions, but in forms which rendered it repul- 
sive to the modesty of women and the growing intelligence of men. 
In thoughtful minds there was a longing for some truer fellowship 
with the divine, some clearer vision of the spiritual world than either 
their own religion or that of Greece or Rome had given them. 

Antioch enjoyed the jus italicum; that is to say, it was exempt 
from public taxes and was governed by magistrates of its own. It 
was also a military center. Jews were sufficiently abundant to 
possess a synagogue. Thither the two apostles resorted on the 
sabbath and took seats among the people. The rulers of the syna- 
gogue, observing the strangers, invite them to speak, and Paul 
addresses the congregation—a congregation largely composed of 
proselytes, as the narrative again and again reminds us. According 
to Luke, the argument of Paul consisted of the presentation of 


7 In Pisidia “the rustic population knew little or no Greek, . . . . but there was a 
general belief that all persons of education ought to use Greek.” —Ramsay, Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor, p. 99. 

8 Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 23. 
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Jesus as the Savior divinely promised to Israel. The identifica- 
tion of Jesus as this promised Savior was accomplished by his resur- 
rection. This address was followed by so pronounced a success 
among the gentile population (“‘almost the whole city came together 
to hear the word of God,” Acts 13:44) that the Jews, moved by 
jealousy, succeeded in securing the banishment of the apostles from 
their city. It is to be remarked that Barnabas is mentioned as 
cordially uniting with Paul in recognizing that, if the Jews rejected 
the promised salvation, they were justified in carrying their gospel 
to the gentiles. 

Shaking off the dust of Antioch, they made their way to Iconium, 
the chief city of the tetrarchy of Lycaonia. Here, however, their 
experience in Antioch was repeated. Many Jews and Greeks 
believed, but so hostile did the unbelieving section of the community 
become that the apostles were compelled to seek safety by flight. 
One result of their preaching in Iconium has been discovered in the 
romantic story of Thecla, a girl so possessed by the glad tidings 
that she disguised herself as a boy and followed Paul and Barnabas.° 

Fleeing to Lystra, they seem to have spent some time evangelizing 
the surrounding country. Fora time they were unmolested. Indeed, 
their healing of a lame man produced so great an impression that 
they were hailed as gods who had come down in the likeness of men, 
Barnabas being identified with Jupiter, Paul with Mercury, because 
he took the lead in speaking. This belief came more readily to 
the mind-of the inhabitants of Lystra, owing to the tradition that . 
Jupiter had once before visited their city in human form. That 
Barnabas could possibly be identified with Jupiter, with whose 
statue they were familiar, is a tribute to his appearance. This out- 
burst of popularity was, however, short-lived. Jews came from 
Antioch and Iconium, with that pertinacity of hatred which Paul 
seems invariably to have aroused. Persuaded by these Jews, the 
Lycaonians, true to their character for fickleness,'® passed from 
adoration to detestation, and so seriously assaulted Paul by stoning 
that he was left for dead. He proved, however, to be merely stunned, 

9 See Ramsay’s careful examination of the story and his judgment regarding 
the residue of fact—The Church in the Roman Empire, Chap. XVI. 

10 drioro. yap Auxdoves; cf. Lewin, Paul, p. 151. 
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and with the help of Barnabas, was able next day to reach Derbe, 
twenty miles to the west. 

Why the evangelists did not proceed to Tyana, and so to Cilicia 
through the Cilician Gates, we do not know. Perhaps, as Ramsay, 
suggests, they did not wish to go beyond the limits of Roman govern- 
ment.** “He did not go on to Laranda, which was probably a 
greater city than Derbe, at the time, owing to its situation and the 
policy followed by King Antiochus. Nor did he go to the uncivil- 
ized, uneducated native villages or towns of Roman Galatia, such 
as Barata.”” Barnabas and Paul seem to have remained some time 
in Derbe. At least they do not seem to have been molested while 
retracing their steps, although the counsel they gave to the churches 
in Lycaonia and Pisidia indicates that persecution of one kind 
or other had already begun (Acts 14:22). The reason of the 
return of Paul and Barnabas is probably given in the statement 
that they appointed by vote presbyters in each church. They had 
on their first visit been driven away hurriedly before any solidity 
by organization could have been given to the new companies of _ 
believers. They felt that they could not leave them in this pre- 
carious condition, and probably the believers themselves sent messen- 
gers after them to inquire how they could best combine. The return 
journey therefore might seem quite necessary. Having accomplished 
their purpose, they go down to Perga, where they proclaim their 
gospel, with what results we are not told. Finding no ship there 
sailing to Seleucia, they proceed to Attalia, and thence to their starting- 
point. 

Arriving in Antioch, they report to the church which had sent 
them on their mission, that God had “opened the door of faith 


_ to the gentiles,” an announcement which in a church so composed 


must have produced great delight. For some considerable time 
(Acts 14:28) the two friends remained in Antioch, until an inevitable 
difficulty arose. The tidings of their successful mission had reached 
Jerusalem and roused among the stricter party feelings of indignation. 
It was not denied that the gentiles might share in the blessings of 
salvation, but, in order to do so, they must first become Jews. Salva- 
tion belonged to the Jews. It was theirs by the promise of God. 
11 St. Paul the Traveller, p. 112. 
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The Christ was theirs. Those who in pre-Christian days had coveted 
the blessings of the Jews had become proselytes and submitted to 
circumcision. Those who now sought to share in the full blessings 
of the messianic reign must follow the same course. Barnabas 
and Paul, who knew the gentile mind and who also understood the 
sufficiency of Christ alone for salvation, refused to listen to this 
demand. They saw that the gentile world would never submit 
to circumcision, and that to represent anything but Christ as essential 
for salvation was to misrepresent the gospel. 

The conflict of opinion between the rigid Jewish Christian and the 
gentile Christian sections of the church became so evident ds to 
threaten the formation of two churches, and the committal of the 
community in Antioch and elsewhere to fatal internecine strife. 
To avoid this calamity, Paul and Barnabas, with certain others, 
among whom was the uncircumcised Titus, proceeded to Jerusalem 
to consult the apostles and presbyters there. In writing to the 
Galatians, Paul tells them that he went up “by revelation;” - that 
is to say, it was borne in upon his own mind, and upon the mind of 
others concerned, that a decision of the mother-church was probably 
the only way to end the conflict and extinguish the ill-feeling. He 
then also gives valuable information regarding his own reception 
by the leading men. The public aspect of the embassy is recorded 
in Acts. In Jerusalem they of course met the same class of people 
and the same objections to free and universal salvation as in Antioch. 
Peter’s influence prevailed to win for Barnabas and Paul a fair hear- 
ing, and the former, as well known in Jerusalem, seems to have been 
first asked to relate what he had seen of the grace of God among the 
gentiles (Acts 15:12). James followed with a few wise words, the 
result of which was that Jude and Silas were sent down with Paul 
and Barnabas to Antioch, bearing a letter or decree which gave the 
utmost satisfaction to the gentile Christians (15:31), freeing them, 
as it did, from the necessity of circumcision and from other cere- 
monial requirements. 

Jude and Silas remained in Antioch long enough to see that their 
mission was successful, and they returned to Jerusalem under the 
impression that all would now be harmonious. Such, however, 
was not the case. After a time other emissaries from Jerusalem 
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appeared in Antioch with a new plea. Recognizing that it was now 
useless to deny salvation to the uncircumtised, they executed a change 
of front and now claimed that the uncircumcised were a lower grade, 
a kind of second-class Christians, with whom a pure Jew could not 
hold intercourse. This was a bold step on the part of the rigorists 
of the mother-church, the rather because Peter himself happened 
to be at Antioch at the time of their visit and had been unscrupulously 
eating with gentiles. But such was the influence of these skilfully 
selected emissaries, and so inveterate the Jewish prejudice against 
ceremonial defilement, that not only Peter, but Barnabas himself, 
was carried away by them and separated himself from gentile inter- 
course. This conduct Paul brands as hypocrisy. They pretended 
to have scruples which they really did not feel. While the strict 
Jewish Christians from Jerusalem were present, they posed as scru- 
pulous Jews, although, in point of fact, before these persons appeared 
they had freely eaten with gentile Christians. The rebuke which 
Paul administered to Peter (Gal. 2:11-21) was probably sufficient 
to terminate the conflict at least for a time. 

How long after this unhappy incident Barnabas remained in 
Antioch we have no means of knowing with precision. “After 
some time,” Paul proposed to him that they should revisit the churches 
they had founded in Cyprus and Asia Minor. Barnabas agreed and 
expressed a desire to take his nephew Mark along with them, for, 
as Paul himself afterward acknowledged, he was a most useful assist- 
ant. But on this occasion Paul refused to select from a number 
of possible helpers the very man who had formerly declined to make 
the same journey. In this difference of opinion Barnabas displayed 
an obstinacy which would have served him well on some other occa- 
sions. He had probably committed himself to Mark before consulting 
Paul, and possibly he might be beginning to find it irksome to be 
under the shadow of so dominating a personality as Paul’s. At any 
rate, the result was that they divided the mission between them, 
Paul taking Silas and proceeding direct to Asia Minor, Barnabas 
taking Mark and revisiting Cyprus. 

From this point Barnabas disappears from sacred story, and the 
traditions regarding him are untrustworthy. The “Acts and Passion 
of Barnabas,” an apocryphal work of the fifth century, tells us that 
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in the neighborhood of Cape Krommyon he converted two temple 
slaves, whose names are given; that after traversing the island he 
returned to Salamis, where he fell a victim to the fanaticism of the 
Jews in 56 or 57. Tertullian credits him with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and many critics have adopted this opinion. It has much 
to recommend it; but if, as is now usually believed, that epistle was 
addressed to a house-church in Rome, it seems unlikely that it should 
have been written by one who, so far as is known, had no connection 
with that city. The epistle which is named “the Epistle of Barnabas” 
is not authentic. 

The record we have of the life of Barnabas is sufficient tu convince 


us that he was a man of kindly, generous nature, an affectionate rela- 
tive and steadfast friend, and so convinced a believer in Christ that 
he eagerly devoted his possessions and himself to his service. Whether 
it is quite fair to take him, as Newman does, as the type of those who 
are tolerant of religious error, may be doubted. He was more a 
man of feeling than of thought, and at Antioch failed to perceive 
the issues involved in his conduct. The sound character of the man 
who, after experiencing the privations and dangers of a first mission- 
ary tour with Paul, was prepared to accompany him on a second 
journey is above suspicion; and although in their various combined 
activities Paul takes the first place, to be second to Paul is no mean 
achievement, and probably the great missionary himself would be 
the first to acknowledge the encouragement and strength he found 
in having such a friend as Barnabas with him. 

An interesting legend tells how in the fifth century St. Barnabas 
interposed to protect the liberties of the island church against the 
usurpations of Peter the Fuller, by appearing in a vision to the arch- 
bishop Anthemios, and pointing out the spot where he lay buried. 
On opening the tomb they found a chest containing the remains of 
the saint, with a copy of Matthew’s gospel, in Barnabas’ own hand- 
writing, upon the breast. It could no longer be doubtful that the 
church of Cyprus had no less a claim to be apostolic than that of 
Antioch. Even in comparatively recent times the Cyprist historian, 
Kyprianos, celebrates the merits of Barnabas in the following 
language: 
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I doubt whether any other apostle so defended his native land and proved 
himself such a patriot as our Barnabas, who during his life freed his fellow 
countrymen from the abominable worship of idols by teaching them the 
true faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and after his death delivered the holy 
church of his native land from the oppression of the ambitious and grasping 
clergy of Antioch, and raised it to such an eminence that it was the envy even 
of those of the highest rank in the hierarchy. Truly and without doubt the 
veritable Son of Consolation, he, I mean Barnabas, fulfilled in all respects the 
injunction, “Fight for faith and fatherland.” Under what an obligation, then, 
are we Cypriots to the deliverer of our souls, to the benefactor and originator of 
our church’s renown, let each decide for himself; and let us celebrate the patron 
and protector of his native land both in the present life and in the one to come.'* 

12 Hackett, History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, p.25. An excellent bibli- 
ography of Cyprus will be found in Mr. Hackett’s volume. 


THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN AMERICA! 


CLYDE W. VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


Education is that process of nurture, instruction, and discipline 
which seeks to develop the character of the individual, and to fit him 
for a complete social service. In this larger conception of educa- 
tion, which is becoming standard through the thought and activities 
of educational leaders, there is no difference between education 
and religious education. The purpose of religious education is 
exactly that of education. The phrase “religious education” is 
in use for the reason that we have long tolerated a conception of 
education which limited it to the area of intellectual furnishing 
and discipline. | The phrase is a protest against this limitation. 
Education must include the religious and the moral elements which 
are involved in any true development of character and preparation 
for social service. When the word “education” comes to be com- 
monly understood as thus inclusive, the phrase “religious educa- 
- tion” will have served its purpose, and become obsolete.” 

For education is a unit. The education of the moral nature 
and the education of the spiritual nature are not separable from 
the education of the intellectual nature and the education of the 
physical nature. It is a remarkable development of fundamental 
thought through which we have recently come to see that the storing 
of the mind with useful information should not be isolated from 
the training of the moral and spiritual nature of the individual and 
from the training of the body. It is not only in religious circles, 
in churches, Sunday schools, and theological seminaries, that this 
better idea must establish itself; in all the schools of the land it is 
quite as important that it should prevail. 

The fact seems to be that this idea of education has been recently 
illumined and pressed by educational rather than by religious leaders. 


An address given before the Religious Education Association, at its third Annual 
Convention, Boston, Mass., February 12-16, 1905. 
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We certainly do not forget that the impulse to education came origi- 
nally from the church, and that the purpose of this intellectual fur- 
nishing and training was to increase the ability of the individual to 
promote religious thought and life. The schools of America were 
originally established as auxiliaries to the churches. The separa- 
tion of the schools from the churches has arisen within the past 
fifty years, partly because of the divisions and controversies among 
the ecclesiastical organizations as to how the religious element should 
be presented in connection with the common-school work, and partly 
because many people outside the churches were dissatisfied to have 
the particular theological dogmas of the churches taught to their 
children. 

After a period of fifty years, in which this separation has become 
more definite and widespread, we are now called upon to consider 
whether we really approve it. Do we wish to see this separation 
continue and grow until there is a complete divorce between the 
churches and the schools? Or has it already gone too far, so that 
we ought to find a way to restore the original union of the intellectual 
with moral and religious training? The present situation is easy 
to describe. The sixteen million children who are attending our 
public schools, and in them are receiving their intellectual equip- 
ment and discipline for life, are many of them failing to receive 
the religious and moral equipment and discipline to which they 
are quite as much entitled, and without which they will become 
abnormal men and women. It is true, our Sunday schools have 
a nominal attendance of some eleven million pupils. If this large 
attendance were real instead of nominal; if the work of the Sunday 
school were continued through as many years of the child’s life 
as the work of the day school; if the time given to the religious and 
moral instruction and discipline in the Sunday school were equal 
in proportion to the time given # that of intellectual furnishing 
and discipline; and if the quality of the Sunday-school work were 
as good as the quality of the day-school work, eleven million chil- 
dren out of sixteen million would be fairly well developed religiously 
and morally. It is a fact known to all that there is no such equation 
in work between the Sunday school and the day school. The eleven 
million children who are enrolled in the Sunday schools of America 
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attend irregularly, and for a fewer number of years than in the day 
schools; the instruction which they receive is largely by voluntary 
and untrained teachers; the period of instruction is not more than 
an hour each week at best; the methods of instruction often lack 
pedagogical wisdom and fulness of knowledge; and the studies 
pursued are often conducted upon a desultory, defective plan. The 
religious and moral education which the children of America receive 
is therefore inadequate in quality and amount—entirely inadequate. 

This is not because the church, the Sunday school, the Young 
People’s Society, the Christian Association, and other organizations 
whose particular work is to secure the religious and moral develop- 
ment of the individual, are unintelligent or inactive. On the con- ‘ 
trary, these agencies have a high efficiency, and are conducted with 
a growing insight into the needs and opportunities of the field. The 
work of the church, of the ‘Sunday school, and of other religious 
agencies is to be appreciated and commended highly. The men and 
women engaged in this work have knowledge, insight, and energy 
to do their work well. 

But changes have come in our conception and treatment of reli- 
gion. These changes are due to fuller knowledge of history and 
of the world in which we live. The scientific studies of the nine- 
teenth century did much to put us into possession of additional 
facts, to enlarge our thought, and to improve our view. A better 
understanding of biblical ideas and events, better principles of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, better philosophical conceptions, and some 
sort of scientific psychology, have enabled us to bring our theology 
into a.closer accord with facts, and into a more vital relation to our 
lives. 

The best service we can render to theology is not the defense 
or disproof of patristic formulations of doctrine, which were an 
inevitable product of the historical and philosophical ideas, and 
of the dialectical methods, which then prevailed. Rather, let us 
see clearly and grasp: firmly the essential religious truths which 
found expression in these ancient formulations, and endeavor to 
clothe them again for our own day in language which will give them 
vitality, attractiveness, and force for our time, such as these early 
credal statements had for theirs. Theology is awaiting its read- 
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justment to the larger field of fact, to modern ways of thinking, 
and to current modes of expression. 

Each period of history is entitlked—indeed, is driven—to bring 
its theological ideas and formulations into accord with its under- 
standing of its own religious experience, and the religious experience 
of the past. If we find life in some respects different from what 
our predecessors found it, descriptions of their religious experience 
will not entirely describe ours. In the general progress of human 
development from century to century, men know better and have 
a fuller, truer religious consciousness. We today can appreciate 
certain fundamental truths of the gospel of Christ better than they 
were ever before appreciated by any but himself. The bearing of 
Jesus’ teaching on the duties of men to one another in their business 
and social relations comes to us with greater clearness and power 
than to any previous generation. The mission of theology, as we 
see it, is not to furnish a speculative solution of the mysteries of 
the universe, but to bring into ordered thought and lucid expression 
those great facts and truths of religion which human experience 
past and present has brought to light. 

The present forward movement in theology (if I understand it) 
does not offer a complete new infallible system of theology to replace 
a complete o/d infalliblé system of theology. Instead, the relativity 
of theological systems is recognized, for it is seen how the theologies 
of the past have grown out of and have expressed the then current 
conceptions of religious truth and -experience. Present-day theo- 
logians are too wise, far-sighted, and humble in their formulations 
to assume their infallibility; what they seek to give is a properly 
organized account of religion which shall describe, explain, and 
vitalize religion to our minds. Such a formulation of theology will 
be always subject to modification in the light of additional facts, 
keener insight or better logic. The man who becomes a factor 
of progress in his own time is alert to the best knowledge and thought — 
accessible to him; he possesses himself of these, makes them his 
_ own, builds upon them, determines his course by them, and so assists 
God in the development of his kingdom. 

The task of the churches in this period of transition, reformu- 
lation, and adjustment is a very difficult one. People differ in 
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mental view-point, capacity and temperament. Some find entire 
satisfaction and comfort in the theological ideas and religious expe- 
riences of the past. That our thoughts and methods should be 
an exact repetition of some ancient thoughts and methods considered 
ideal is their. highest conception of what is best. Any departure 
from the ancient standard is regarded as a falling away from truth. 
Others, with a deeper sense of individual prerogative, and with 
an aspiration for fuller knowledge and larger truth, go in search 
of them. They find their ideal in the future rather than in the 
past, and they push forward to attain it, carrying with them all 
previously discovered truth which still has practical value. These 
two classes of people are everywhere present, and they seldom under- 
stand one another. Each is suspicious that the other acts from 
sinister motives. 

What is the way by which these two classes can become friendly 
and co-operative? By a great act of faith, each in the other, and both 
in God—a faith that will bring a mutual consciousness of brother- 
hood, a mutual recognition of the right of each to think for himself 
and to live his own life, a mutual willingness to fight shoulder to 
shoulder—even in different armor—for the common cause which 
both love. Truth and goodness cannot triumph while their friends 
distrust one another and work at cross purposes. 

But we have reason to hope for a better day. The genuine 
union of all who believe in religion and morality must be secured. 
It can be secured when each will recognise his own fallibility, 
peculiarities, and limitations, will honestly try to understand the 
other, and will resolve to sink differences for the sake of achieving 
the higher unity and the higher good. The period of isolation is 
passing. Formerly individuals were independent, and groups were 
clannish. Now men are drawn together in many ways, by business, 
social, intellectual, and religious association. ‘‘Combination” is 
the watchword of today. It is a happy movement in most of its 
results. Shall we not allow ourselves to be carried by it into a noble 
fellowship of trust and co-operation? Toward this ideal no more 
earnest effort has been made than is seen in the comprehensive 
membership of this Association. 

The ministers of the churches are the leaders of the people in 
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matters of religion and morality. Upon them primarily rests the 
responsibility for improving the religious and moral conditions 
which exist. It is essential that they should equip themselves 
to perform well their task. Theological seminaries are somewhat 
slow to adjust themselves to new problems, but some of them are 
preparing new courses of instruction and rearranging their work 
in such a way as to give adequate training in the history of religious 
experience, in the psychology of religion, in the place of the Bible 
in education, in the application of Christian principles to present 
social problems, in the pedagogy of religious and moral wi seaaremne 
and in the knowledge of child-life and development. 

With such a preparation, the minister is likely to find his Sunday ~ 
school one of his chief opportunities. He will seek to bring into 
the school higher ideals of religious experience, a clearer under- 
standing of child-needs and child-growth, better methods of instruc- 
tion, a finer atmosphere of reverence and worship, a stronger moral 
influence. The task of the Sunday school is very great and very 
important. Many children are wholly dependent upon it for their 
religious and moral development; and even careful Christian 
parents too largely delegate to the Sunday school the instruction 
and nurture which should be given in the home. Wise, faithful 
ministers and Sunday-school workers will covet for their schools the 
best ideals and the best methods; they will find them and introduce 
them at the earliest opportunity. 

Yet it is not clear that the present agencies for religion and moral- 
ity, even if their ideal were the best, their vision of the opportunity 
perfectly clear, their energy unlimited, and their methods perfect, 
could accomplish the work which now requires to be done in this 
particular respect. | 

The question arises: Can any larger part of this essential reli- 
gious and moral education be accomplished in the day schools? 
Our public schools are not indifferent to religion and morality. 
While no provision is made in them for specific religious instruction, 
and almost no provision is made for specific moral instruction, the 
spirit and the atmosphere of our schools are generally dominated 
by true religion and morality. The teachers in the schools are 
nearly always persons of religious spirit and moral character; their 
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influence upon the children in the schools is religious and moral 
toa high degree. In the great majority of the schools of our country 
the Bible is regularly read, in a number of states it is required to be 
read, and in only a few states, by recent legal action, has its use in 
the schoolroom been forbidden. 

Yet a great deal more needs to be done. Our children are not 
receiving, either in the home or in the Sunday school or in the day 
school, the quality and quantity of spiritual nurture, and the specific 
religious and moral instruction, which are essential to their highest 
character and largest service. Even when all other agencies have 
reached the highest limit of efficiency, it may still fall to the day 
school to accomplish a very much larger portion of the whole task 
than it has yet attempted to perform. 

Is there any good reason why the biblical history and the biblical 
literature should not find a place in the regular instruction of our 
public schools, at the proper stages in the elementary, secondary, 
and college grades, side by side with the history and literature of 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the English ? 

The Bible is not now so taught in the regular schools. It is 
assumed that this knowledge will be gained n the home, in the Sun- 
day school, and in the church. Children who have homes where the 
Bible is taught, and who attend Sunday school and church regularly 
and attentively for years, will acquire some knowledge of the Bible. 
What proportion of the children grow up under such conditions ? 
This generation has not the acquaintance with the Bible which is 
necessary to secure to the Bible its full influence in our religion and 
morality. The minister in the pulpit can impart much knowledge 
of particular biblical teachings, but teaching biblical. history and 
literature is not the proper function of the pulpit, and would not 
be necessary if this knowledge could be acquired in some other way. 
The case of the Sunday school is similar. It strives.to give a knowl- 
edge of the biblical history and literature, for this task is specifically 
assigned to it. But its real work is to develop the religious and 
moral character of the child, rather than to give instruction in ancient 
history and literature. The Sunday school rightly makes use of 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures in its teaching of religion and 
morality. But Sunday-school teachers seldom discriminate between 
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facts of the past and the religious teaching associated in the Bible 
with them. It is the religious and moral teaching which the Sunday 
school seeks, not the exact facts of antiquity. 

There is therefore real reason why the history and literature 
of the Bible should be taught in the regular schools along with the 
Roman, Greek, and English history and literature. This is now 
being done in many private schools and colleges. The practical 
use of the Bible for religious and moral purposes will still be the 
special work of the minister for the grown people, and the Sunday- 
school teacher for the children. To teach the Bible as history in 
the public schools will, of course, require competent special teachers 
who have been trained for this purpose, just as in the case of those 
who teach Roman, Greek, and English history and literature. These 
will be forthcoming when they are required. 

But this is not all. To teach the Bible in the public schools as 
history and literature would be to give the book its rightful place 
from an intellectual and academic standpoint. Indirectly also it 
would allow the Bible to exert to some extent its strong religious . 
and moral influence upon the student. Is that enough? Or 
should we have that strong religious and moral influence brought 
directly and intentionally to bear upon the children in our schools ? 
They need the assistance of its ideas and its inspiration; are they 
not entitled to them? Shall we not provide in our schools specific 
religious and moral training to make our children true, capable 
men and women? In the schools of Greater New York wise pro- 
vision has been made for moral training, not by way of textbook 
instruction, but by way of moral ideal, influence and discipline. 
In other places specific moral instruction is made a regular part of 
the course. In the Chicago schools, and elsewhere, generally, 
careful instruction is given the children regarding the bad physical 
and moral effects of alcoholic liquors and tobacco. There is no 
objection offered to ethical training, scarcely any to concrete ethical 
instruction, in the public schools. One of the most important 
steps forward in general education is this present movement to 
make the schools an ethical force. 

The way is not quite so clear, or the steps so easy, by which our 


schools shall become a direct religious force, founding this ethical 
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training, where alone it can stand, on the religious instincts of man. 
But this should be done. Morality finds its only adequate imperative 
in religion. The sense of duty to be and to do right, the supreme 
aim of life, the motive to live, the emotions to love and self-sacrifice, 
the enthusiasm for brotherliness, the faith one has in the universe, 
the hope for the future—all these things constitute the religious 
elements in men. Life gets its meaning, its impulse, and its 
joy from them. Now, these vital elements of being cannot be 
ignored and left undeveloped in the education of the child without 
producing abnormality; he will lack that foundation for character 
and impulse to social service which are essential to true manhood 
and useful citizenship. 

Religious instruction and training must also be adequately pro- 
vided in our public schools as an integral part of general education. 
For (1) if this is not done, millions of children will be continually 
passing through our schools who, because they receive it neither 
in the home nor in the Sunday school, will obtain no religious and 
moral training from the beginning to the end of their course of 
education. It is a serious thing for us to graduate each year from 
our public schools a million children who have little or no religious 
and moral foundation to their lives. Many think that we are wit- 
nessing the inevitable result of this neglect in the prevalence of 
disregard for law, crime, the passion for material wealth, lack of 
self-restraint, the violation of human rights. And (2) ‘adequate 
religious and moral training should be given in the public schools 
because the educational process is a unit. The several elements 
of it cannot be effectively given in isolation. Even if the home and 
the Sunday school did their part perfectly, it would still remain true 
that the religious and moral elements must be interwoven daily 
with the intellectual elements; or, to use a different figure, the whole 
intellectual furnishing and discipline should be transfused with 
religious and moral meaning, aim, and power. 

Now, what should be done can be done. Certainly misconcep- 
tions and prejudices almost without number will have to be over- 
come, but is it anything other than misconception and prejudice 
which stands in the way of doing this? So long as the view pre- 
vailed that religion consists in theological dogmas and in formidable 
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creeds of intellectual beliefs, religion has been properly regarded 
as foreign to the work of the public schools. But we have passed 
through that stage and reached the better one, where we see religion 
and morality to be vital forces in our lives, essential to true character 
and social service, an integral part of education, and unobjectionable 
to all except those who are without a high and serious view of life. 
Few would wish to see a theological catechism introduced into the 
schools. Few would wish to see the particular denominational 
tenets, over which the churches have fought, introduced into the 
public schools. Few would wish to see the controversies between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants revived in our schools. It is 
not controversial and speculative theology that one has in mind 
in advocating a religious and moral element in the public schools, 
but the genuine spirit of religion which gives a real purpose to life, 
which points to a high mission for the individual, which inculcates 
brotherly love and service, which develops high moral ideals and 
standards of conduct, and which prepares the children to become 
intelligent, sincere, and effective citizens of America. 

We are having a most salutary discussion at the present time 
of the varied immorality which prevails in our individual, social, 
and civic life. The public disclosures which have been made by 
Lincoln Steffens and other writers as to the immoral and unrighteous 
influence of money in national and municipal affairs, the prevalence 
of crime and wickedness of all kinds, the failure of our courts to 
act promptly and effectively against the enemies of the republic, 
the inability of our churches to establish a high religious and moral 
standard among the masses, the frequency with which even those 
who profess to uphold the standards of the church violate these 
standards in business and social life, are facts which call for profound 
consideration, and for such action as shall make religion and morality 
more real to men and more effective. 

A danger exists that religion shall come to be generally thought 
of as an antiquated survival from the past, as an extravagant emo- 
tionalism helpful only to the few who appreciate it; that the churches 
shall be classified as social organizations of the wealthy or the edu- 
cated; and that morality shall come to be widely regarded as a mat- 
ter of expedience, or a matter of business regulated only by legal 
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statutes. The situation needs attention. Any fair reflection upon 
the way men think and act reveals the tendency toward these views 
of religion and morality. The secularist views, the commercial 
standards, the pursuit of material wealth, and the devotion to tem- 
poral things, are indeed characteristic of our age. It is an actual 
condition of things which we face. The task is a real one before 
us who believe in religion and morality, and who believe that religion 
and morality should furnish the standards of life in all its aspects. 

It is not that America is worse in these respects than other coun- 
tries; on the contrary, our general education is unequaled in quality, 
amount and effectiveness. Democratic ideals and _ institutions 
can exist only where the people are well equipped in knowledge, 
well trained in judgment, capable of self-control, and solicitous 
for the public welfare. But the radical change which during the 
past fifty years has come over American life has brought in new 
conditions, with new moral problems to solve. We have recently 
passed from the agricultural stage into the commercial stage of 
national development. Fifty years ago cities were few and small, 
communities lived in comparative isolation from each other, country 
life was typical, agricultural pursuits were dominant, people read 
little. Life was simple under these conditions. The simple kind 
of religious and moral education which had been developed to meet 
these conditions was fairly effective. 

Now a transition has taken place. We have become a maiu- 
facturing and commercial nation. Our many great cities are crowded 
with people. Agriculture is left to people from foreign countries 
who have come to this land of opportunity. Business is domi- 
nant, and on a vast complex scale, due to the rapid development 
of railway intercommunication, mail, telegraph, and telephone. 
Great national wealth has been developed, and money is used with 
prodigality in every direction. The enormous power of capital has 
been learned. Vast areas of property have come into the control 
of a few persons, monopoly rights have been secured over the material 
necessities of existence, the free business activity of the many has been 
suspended by trust regulation. On the material side of life there is 
little which money cannot buy, and the money is forthcoming in 
almost any quantity. Those who have the genius to gather this 
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great wealth of the nation into their own hands are rapidly becoming 
the real dictators of national conditions and national destiny. For 
bribery comes easy to those who have money, and those who do 
not have money, but need it, seem to be unable to withstand the 
temptation to secure it in this way. 

The reign of bribery and graft in national, state and municipal 
politics shows how far we have drifted into commercialism; and 
still, people are scarcely aware of the actual conditions of things. 
Have not business morals and business ideals almost unconsciously 
become standard among the majority? Many highly respectable 
business men conform only to the legal test of what is right in 


business. The Golden Rule, the spiritual realities, the sacred 


rights of humanity, the moral ends of life, are acknowledged (it 
may be) on Sunday, but are found to be impracticable on week 
days. Many a man who would /ike to act on strictly Christian 
principles seven days in the week succumbs to the way of the busi- 
ness world. One man alone, or even a few men together, cannot 
change this mighty current. The moral pressure of society as a 
whole is the only power which can turn business from its present 
principle that “might makes right.” ‘The great political problem 
of the day,” says 1 prominent New York journal, which professes 
neither religion nor ethics, “is how to prevent the men on the inside 
from taking everything. It does seem as though the ethical stand- 
ards of American business needed propping up.”’ So long as business 
methods mean the exploitation of others for selfish ends, both religion 
and morality must protest, and must in every way seek to correct 
and to counteract this false use of one’s fellow-men. 

Further, the great increase of individual wealth has produced 
an era of luxury, extravagance, and pleasure. The material standard 
of living has advanced step by step until now it is most expensive. 
In cities, a conformity to the standard requires an annual expendi- 
ture of several thousand dollars, even for a small family. To fail of 
attaining the standard is to put one’s self in partial ostracism. And 
the ostracism is not only social—many could endure that; but to 
the professional man—be he doctor, lawyer, minister, or educator— 
it means lack of prestige, lack of influence, lack of opportunity, 
lack of income, failure of ascent in the general scale of success. 
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Hence comes the fearful struggle for money, in which we are all 
more or less engaged. The desire for many things, even good 
things, produces the effort to secure the means of obtaining these 
things. In this effort lives are daily wrecked. And any who main- 
tain a fair degree of morality and moderation know how hard it has 
been to resist these material temptations and ambitions. For one to 
live by a high ethical and spiritual standard, when the commercial 
standard prevails around him, is one of the severest tests of our 
devotion to the unseen and the eternal. 

The simple life—about which we now talk much—is indeed a 
worthy and a Christian ideal. Yet few follow it except by force 
of circumstances. As a rule, people live as expensively as they 
can afford, and with increase of income they increase their expendi- 
tures. One would find himself quite alone if he really undertook 
to lead the simple life, just as he would find himself alone if in busi- 
ness he maintained an absolute honesty. People must unite to 
establish a higher standard of living, whether in the political, the 
commercial, the social, or the professional sphere. 

This improvement of conditions can be realized only as a result 
of religious and moral education. We must face squarely the present 
facts, and discover why things are as they are. We must decide what 
our ideals should be, and then set ourselves to the attainment of them. 
We do not in America lack for distinct and lofty religious and moral 
ideals; they are our heritage from the past. But we do lack a real 
devotion, a real self-committal, to them. We preach and proclaim 
them, but we do not achieve them. We, too, like the Pharisees 
of the first century, and like the men of every century, “leave justice, 
mercy, and faith undone”—not absolutely, of course, but relatively. 
Our ideals are high, but practically they seem unattainable. There- 
fore we need such religious and moral education as shall give strength 
to our purpose, and guidance to our efforts, for the ideal. The 
training of the young (which we call education) must embody 
these ideals, must implant and nurture them, that our children may 
become exponents of our best thought and illustrations of our best 
conduct. What we ourselves are, America will be. The citizens 
are the nation. Bribery, graft, economic slavery, luxurious living, 
crime, professional dishonesty, can exist only where men either 
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practice these things themselves or tolerate them in others. There 
is no way to effect righteousness except for you, and me, and the 
next man, to be righteous. This is our work. We acknowledge 
it. Will we do it? 

I take it that the Religious Education Association arose and exists 
to exalt religion and morality as a practical factor in the lives of 
all; that its purpose is to learn first what the actual conditions are, 
then to discover and proclaim the ideals which should control, and 
then to find and establish the best ways by which to realize these 
ideals. We are an organization of individuals who desire to unite 
our thought and action to vindicate religion and morality, to inter- 
pret them, and to make them regnant among men individually 
and socially. To many persons this seems to be the most funda- 
mental and the most important problem of the opening twentieth 
century. In its larger aspects and issues this problem concerns every 
development of our national life. The permanency of our insti- 
tutions depends -upon their maintenance in truth and righteousness. 
The largest service which we can render is that which will produce 
men and women of high character, true insight, and noble deeds. 
We talk much of these things, and that is necessary to their accom- 
plishment; but it rests with us to find ways by which we ourselves, 
and others about us, shall actually live according to these high moral 
standards and religious ideals. 


JOSEPHUS AND CHRISTIANITY 


PROFESSOR DR. CARL CLEMEN 
University of Bonn, Germany 


The importance of Josephus for Christianity has been acknowl- 
edged from the beginning. The apologists cite him as an authority; 
Jerome and many later writers number him among the ecclesiastical 
authors. In the Peschitto manuscript in the Ambrosiana Library at 
Milan the sixth book of his history of the Jewish war is included in 
the Bible under the name of the Fifth Book of Maccabees. How 
diligently he was read also in the West is shown by Bishop Amulo’s 
complaint (ninth century) that, owing to the study of his works, the 
Bible itself was neglected. Already in the fourth century a free 
Latin translation of the work mentioned above had been made; in 
the sixth century his works were again, and this time correctly, trans- 
lated. During the Middle Ages translations were made into French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German; later, into English and Dutch, and 
lastly into Swedish and Russian. The first English edition (to men- 
tion this only) was made by Th. Lodge, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Only a hundred years ago the German trans- 
lation of Josephus, printed with illustrations, was a favorite book for 
Sunday reading in the home; and the well-known Strassburg theo- 
logian, Ed. Reuss, was accustomed to recall many scenes of Jewish 
history as he had seen them represented in the woodcuts of that book. 

But the scientific study of Josephus” works did not begin until the 
eighteenth century. In 1720 Fr. Wocken, conrector at New Stettin, 
gave (according to the title of his book) “‘an example of the use one 
might make of Josephus and his style in explaining the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and especially the New Testament.” In 1741 the Ziirich 
theologian F. B. Ott wrote his Extracts from Flavius Josephus, for 
the Explanation of the New Testament. But the most important 
publication is that of F. T. Krebs, conrector of the Fiirstenschule at 

Grimma, who, according to the manner of his time, in 1755 edited a 
work entitled Observations upon the New Testament from Flavius 
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Josephus. There has been no lack of books and treatises upon the 
writings of Josephus since the eighteenth century revival of interest 
in them. But a special treatise dealing with the importance of 
Josephus for Christianity has not, as far as I know, been published 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Instead of this, a special question, to which Ott had already given 
attention, has often been discussed—the question of a literary rela- 
tion between Josephus and certain writings of the New Testament. 
Ott came to the conclusion that the Gospel of Luke and the book of 
Acts must have been known to Josephus; and only fifty years ago the 
Roman Catholic theologian Aberle, at Tiibingen, arrived at the same 
conclusion. But Keim reversed this statement, and many German, 
French, Dutch, and English scholars have shared his opinion; of the 
English I mention Walter Cassels, author of Supernatural Religion, 
and Edwin Johnson, author of Antiqua Maier, as well as James 
Martineau. Nevertheless, I think that dependence upon Josephus, 
or upon one of his authorities, can be proved only in two passages of 
the Acts. I will refer to these later. I shall not at all discuss the 
question whether, as was thought ‘by the excellent American theo- 
logian, Ezra Abbot, the second epistle of Peter depends on Josephus. 
Hitzig held to a dependence of the Epistle to the Hebrews on 
Josephus, but Holtzmann was right in rejecting this view. 

I shall here confine myself to compiling what we can learn from 
Josephus for the interpretation of the New Testament. First, I 
shall discuss those places where he speaks, or seems to speak, of 
Christ himself. Then I shall cite those which refer to other persons or 
events mentioned in the New Testament. Finally, so far as the 
length of my paper admits, T° will show how great a number of other 
passages receive an explanation by Josephus." 


I 


At this time? lived Jesus, a wise man—if we really may call himaman. For 
he was a performer of miracles, and a teacher of those who with joy accepted the 
truth, and attracted many Jews and also Greeks. He was the Christ. And 
when our chief men accused him, Pilatus condemned him to die on the cross. 


1 My citations are from the Niese edition of Josephus’ works. The numbers in 
brackets mark the verses noted by him, besides the books, chapters, and eo 
2 So we read in the Antiquities, XVIII, 3, 3 [63 f]. 
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Yet those who had loved him from the first did not leave him, for after three 
days he appeared before them alive, after the divine prophets had foretold this 
and a thousand other wonderful facts about him. And to this day the generation 
has not failed of those who after him are called Christians. 

Ever since the time of Eusebius, even throughout the Middle 
Ages, this passage has been quoted without a doubt of its authen- 
ticity. It was not till the sixteenth century that criticism of the 
passage arose; the criticism was sharply refuted. For instance, A. 
Whelock, professor of oriental languages at Cambridge, wrote as 
follows: “I would as soon let Josephus be wholly lost to’ the world 
as allow the Christian church to be deprived of that jewel.” And 
even in the last few years Roman Catholic authors, especially the 
Jesuit Kneller, have defended the authenticity of the whole passage. 
But other scholars, among them the historians Ranke and von Gut- 
schmid, have regarded the passage as partly interpolated by a Chris- 
tian hand. A third class of critics think it an entire interpolation (so 
Schiirer and Niese). I think this last-named view is the correct one. 

First of all, it is clear that Josephus could not have written in this 
way unless he had been a Christian. W. Whiston, professor of 
mathematics in Cambridge, did indeed believe that Josephus changed 
his faith and died as bishop of Jerusalem; but we have no evidence 
for this. And a Jew could scarcely have written the words at the 
beginning of the passage: “if we really may call him a man.” This 
expression is not parallel to that other in which Josephus calls the 
courage of a soldier named Julian “superhuman,” or to that where 
he speaks of the figure of little Moses as divine. In these passages 
surely he speaks figuratively; here, on the contrary, the writer really 
doubts whether Jesus may be called a man. Josephus might have 
spoken of the miracles of Jesus, but only a Christian could have 
written that his adherents accepted the truth. In the same way the 
opinion that this man was Christ could have been announced only 
by an adherent. Even Kneller thinks that originally it was written: 
“This man was the so-called Christ.” For if Josephus intended — 
only to say, “‘he is the man who is known to you Romans by the name 
of Christ” (so Ranke), then the name of Christ and of the Christians 
must be supposed to have been known to wide circles, and even this 


3 Wars, VI, 1, 8 [82]; Antiquities, II, 9, 7 [232]. 
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is doubtful. But then the prophecies of the Old Testament referring 
to the Messiah are said to have found their fulfilment in Jesus; would 
the writer try by means of this statement to shift from the Jews to 
the Christians the suspicion which those expectations created in the 
mind of the Romans? Would not Josephus either have been silent 
about these things, as he was at another place (yet to be treated of), 
or else have expressed his opinion more clearly? For as it was, 
scarcely anybody could understand him. Moreover, if by thinking 
of those prophecies he wanted to free the “chief men of his people” 
from suspicion, he should have pointed out that the Old Testament 
prophecies referred to the death of the Messiah. But he speaks only 
of his resurrection and of a thousand other wonderful things. And 


‘even if this was not the case, according to the belief of the time those 


prophecies point certainly to the Messiah. Therefore, if they were 
fulfilled in Christ, then he truly was the Messiah—and no one will 
ever imagine that Josephus could have believed him to be the Messiah. 


‘At any rate, the passage as we know it cannot be as originally written 


by Josephus; it is either wholly or in part interpolated. 

Two arguments are’ generally quoted for the latter opinion, as 
well as for the genuineness of the whole passage: 

1. The first one is founded upon the good transmission of our 
passage. Not only is it read in all known manuscripts of Josephus, 
but from the time of Eusebius down, it has been quoted by the Chris- 


-tian fathers. It is true the testimony of the manuscripts does not 


prove much; for Books 18-20 of the Antiquities are preserved by only 
three manuscripts, of which the oldest belongs to the eleventh cen- 
tury. But also the so-called epitome of the writings of Josephus, 
belonging to the ninth or tenth century, the Latin translation, and 
the so-called Hegesippus know our passage; while, on the contrary, 
the Christian fathers living before Eusebius do not seem to have any 
knowledge of it. Origen especially says in two places that Josephus 


did not believe in Jesus. But though this does not prove that Origen 
- read in our passage “he was the so-called Christ,’’4 yet it might be 


possible that Origen overlooked this passage, as many later writers 
did; and this is possible, for he was ignorant of many things which 


4 For if he did, then, Josephus ought at least to have been mentioned in Origen’s 
book against Celsus, where all is collected that Josephus says about Christianity. 
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are of interest for the interpretation of the gospels and can clearly 
be read in Josephus. At all events, we cannot take for granted that 
our passage must have existed at the time of Origen; nor can we 
prove that it was to be found in the archetypes of our manuscripts 
of Josephus about the middle of the second century, from which all 
our manuscripts seem to be derived. For though, as we saw above, 
all of them contain it, yet it may have slipped into several at the 
same time, or it may have been copied from one manuscript into 
the others. Further, the short tables of contents, most likely belong- 
ing to the time of the Antonines, and not only mentioning the most 
important things, but even minor matters, do not take notice of our 
passage. It is true, they do not mention either the passages relating 
to John the Baptist and to Theudas the revolutionist (passages which 
I shall soon discuss), and only of the first one can it be said that it is 
included in another passage. But, although these arguments cannot 
prove the late origin of the Christ passage in Josephus, they are sup- 
ported by the silence of Josephus’ earlier work, the Wars of the Jews. 
In the first two books of the Wars nearly the whole narrative con- 
tained in the Antiquities referring to Judea is given, but this striking 
passage about Jesus is missing. It is true, the list of the Roman 
procurators between Coponius and Pilatus, and the list of the Jewish 
high-priests and the history of the temple, are also wanting; but all 
this is of another kind and not striking. Only the story about 
Theudas is missing without any evident cause; therefore the authen- 
ticity of the passage about Jesus is not disproved by its absence from 
the Wars. But, considering that it does not appear here, nor in the 
Argumenta, nor in many of the Christian fathers, the coincidence of 
all these different evidences makes probable its later origin. Thus 
the first argument for the authenticity of our passage is changed into 
one against it. 

2. In a later portion of his Antiquities,’ Josephus relates that 
after the death of Porcius Festus, Ananus the high-priest had ordered 
James, the brother of Jesus the so-called Christ, and some others, to 
be stoned to death. As this title in itself does not seem intelligible, 
some suppose that Josephus must have spoken of Jesus Christ earlier, 
that is, in Antiquities, XVIII, 3, 3. Itis true, the later passage is also. 
5 XX, 9, 1 [200]. 
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supposed to be not genuine, especially because Origen, who three 
times mentions Josephus’ account of the death of James, read it 
differently. But, first, it is by no means certain that Origen read this 
passage in the form in which we know it; yet, even if he did, it does 
not follow that because this later passage is unauthentic, the earlier 
one is also unauthentic. 

Moreover, the different account of Hegesippus cannot be quoted 
against the authenticity of the passage in Josephus. In the first place, 
they do not necessarily differ in chronology; but even if that were the 
case, Josephus would be trusted above Hegesippus; all the more 
because the time at which Josephus places James’s death was suitable 
to such a judicial murder. It has even been thought that the Jews 
wanted to make up by his death for the escape of Paul, who the year 
before had eluded them by his appeal to the emperor. But although 
this must remain doubtful, the genuineness of the passage about 
James need not be abandoned; and it seems to support the former 
passage about Christ, for how should we otherwise understand the 
phrase ‘‘the so-called Christ?” It is true that some have supposed 
the phrase a distinguishing cognomen—in the same way as in the book 
of Acts Joseph, who is proposed as Judas’ successor, has the sur- 
name of Barnabas, and Justus, in the Epistle to the Colossians a com- 
panion of Paul, has the surname of Jesus. Indeed, three years ago an 
inscription was published in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
in which the name of Christ is used as the cognomen of a Roman. 
But if the name here had to be understood in this way, Josephus 
might have chosen another expression; instead of “the so-called 
Christ,” he might have said: ‘With the cognomen of Christ.” If 
he did not do that, he should have explained the signification of that 
title. But it is not Josephus’ custom always to speak with such 
accuracy. For example, he relates® that Antiochus of Comagene had 
been reinstated by Emperor Claudius, but we look in vain for the 
detailed story of his removal by Gaius. Moreover, one could expect 
that if Josephus, Antiquities, XVIII, 3, 3, spoke of Jesus Christ, 
he would expressly have referred in XX, 9, 1 to his previous quota- 
tion, as he does in other places. But even if this should not be abso- 
lutely necessary, the first passage is by no means presupposed by the 

6 Antiquities, XVII, 8, 4 [276]. 
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second; for also here, as we saw, the title of Christ is not at all inter- 

preted. So at any rate, the genuineness of the earlier passage cannot 
be proved from the later; moreover, the reason against it, into which 
the first reason for it has been changed, is supported by two other 
arguments, the first of which especially makes it seem impossible that 
it was only worked over in a later time. 

1. If we consider the context of the passage about Christ, it is 
evident that in a general sense this passage suits it fairly well; but if 
we go into particulars, we find that it very disagreeably interrupts 
the context; because what follows reads thus: ‘‘ About the same time 
another fearful event excited the Jews;” but the appearance of Christ 
could not be so described. On the other side, this last-mentioned 
note fits in exceedingly well with what we read before about the revo- 
lutions of the Jews caused by Pilatus; it must therefore originally have 
followed immediately upon that passage. 

2. The whole style and character of the passage can scarcely be 
attributed to Josephus. It is true the differences in his manner of 
writing would not be decisive, and also the expression “our chief 
men” could be explained. But the manner in which Jesusis spoken of 
completely differs from the practice of Josephus. While concerning 
Judas of Galilee, John the Baptist, Theudas and the Eygptian, he 
states their origin, manner of living, and the cause of their death, 
all that is omitted here. This could be well done by a later 
Christian writer, but not by a Jew writing for Roman readers. Of 
course, it might still be possible that in the place of the verses which 
we find in our editions there were originally some other sentences. 
But that this was the testimony about Christ which we find in the 
Acts of the so-called Religious Dispute at the Court of the Sassanides 
(and several times in later writings) is disproved by the fact that, as we 
have seen, vs. 65 has to follow immediately on vs.62. Josephus never 
mentions Jesus Christ (the later passages about James excepted). The 
motive for silence was certainly in part that he did not know any 
details about him, and what he knew did not seem to him important 
enough to mention. Also, his predecessor, Justus of Tiberias, did 
not speak of Jesus, so far as we know. 

But Josephus’ silence can even better be explained. The hopes 
of the Messiah seemed politically dangerous to the Romans; there- 
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fore Josephus spoke of them as little as possible. When he could 
not help mentioning them, he did not hesitate to indicate them as 
the cause of the Jewish war against the Romans.” And, in another 
place, too, where he should have referred to them, he simply passed 
them over in silence. It is this passage we have to speak of now. 


II 

Josephus, in an important passage,® speaks of John the Baptist 
thus: 

Herod killed him, an excellent man, who exhorted and admonished the Jews 

to live virtuously, to practice justice toward each other and piety toward God, 
and to come to baptism. . . . . But because all the others came to him (for they 
were much stirred by his sermons), Herod was afraid that his mighty influence 
upon the crowd might incite an insurrection (for upon his advice they seemed 
ready to do anything). ‘Therefore he thought it much better to anticipate by an 
execution these endeavors to cause an uprising than, in the case of a revolution, 
to have to regret his having fallen into difficulties. So, upon the suspicion of 
Herod, John was fettered and sent to Macherus, and there he was killed. 
This account of Josephus is not only in harmony with that of the 
gospels, but it also serves as a supplement to their reports. First of 
all, we hear from him where John was beheaded. Indeed, some 
have tried to build up out of this passage and that which follows, a 
new chronology of the life of Jesus, differing from the one which the 
Gospel of Luke gives (chap. 3). But this—as by this time nearly 
all acknowledge—has proved a failure. Nor can we date Paul’s 
flight from Damascus, of which we read in 2 Cor. 11:11 f., by what 
Josephus relates here about Aretas. For, in the first place, it is not 
certain that by this time he owned the town; and even if we could 
accept this, we do not know how and when he took possession of it; 
and if we also succeeded in finding that out, it would not yet be cer- 
tain whether the flight of Paul took place at the end of his first or of 
his second stay at Damascus, both of which the epistle to the Gala- 
tians mentions. And so we have advanced no farther with our 
chronology. 

It is, however, self-evident that we can gain very much informa- 
tion from Josephus, not only about the Herods, but also about the 
high-priests and the procurators. Three instances will illustrate this: 

7 Wars, VI, 5, 4 [313]- 8 Antiquities, XVIII, 5, 2 [117 ff.]. 
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an episode from the life of Agrippa I, a passage of Gamaliel’s speech 
(Acts, chap. 5), and a note from the time of Felix the procurator. 

1. Of Agrippa I the Acts speak as follows: 

Upon a set day he arrayed himself in royal apparel, and sat on the throne 
and made an oration unto them. And the people shouted, saying: The voice of a 
God and not of a man. And immediately an angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory, and he was eaten of worms, and gave up th 
ghost. 
Josephus? does not know anything of this angel, or of Agrippa’s 
special illness; but otherwise his account fully agrees with that of 
the Acts, and serves to confirm it. 

2. On the other hand, there is surely a disagreement when Gama- 
liel says of Theudas that he made his insurrection before these days, 
even also before the census, while Josephus’? transfers this event to 
the time of Fadus, that is to say, not only after the census, but also 
after this speech. To be sure, some declare this passage of Josephus 
partly interpolated, or postulate another Theudas; but this is impos- 
sible, because even the words of the passage are similar to those of the 
Acts. The only question is, which of the two accounts is the original 
one; and the answer must be, Josephus’. For. Josephus explains 
why the Acts has Theudas’ insurrection come before the census. 
Immediately after the narrative of Theudas, Josephus speaks of 
the sons of Judas the Galilean, who had made an insurrection at the 
time of the census. The author of the Acts takes these sons for their 
father, and therefore transfers Theudas to a yet earlier time. So in 
this case we have to correct the account of the Acts from the account 
of Josephus; and we are able to see at the same time how the Acts 
discrepancy originated. 

3. Lastly, we read in Josephus": that Felix got his wife with 
the help of a Jewish magician from Cyprus. At first this seems to 
have no bearing upon what we read in the Acts. Some interpreters, 
indeed, supposing that the name of the man was Simon, have seen in 
him the archetype of Simon Magus. But, on the one hand, it is very 
likely that this Simon Magus, as he is described in the Acts, is 
historical; and, on the other hand, it is not at all sure that this 


9 Antiquities, XIX, 8, 2 [344 ff.]. 10 [bid., XX, 5, 1 [97 ff.]. 
11 [bid., XX, 7, 2 [142 f.]. : 
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Jew from Cyprus was called Simon. Our best manuscript of the 
last three books of the Antiquities and the epitome (ninth or tenth 
century) call him Atomos; and although that cannot be his real 
name (for no Jew could be called the uncircumcised), it helps us to 
find what his real name was. Only the so-called 8 text of the 
Acts, as reconstructed by Blass, supplies at Acts 13:6 the original 
reading. For Bariesus and Elymas, as this magician is called in our 
common text, are not synonymous; but Etoimos or Paratus, as he is 
called in some of the Western manuscripts, can indeed be regarded 
as a translation of Bariesus. Now, it is unlikely that two different 
Jewish magicians from Cyprus were at the same time in the suite 
of two Roman procurators; therefore this Etoimos-Bariesus was 
probably identical with the one mentioned by Josephus. That is to 
say, he left Sergius Paulus at a later time and was attached to Felix; 
indeed, it may be that he was recommended by the one to the other. 
In this case we also understand better why Drusilla’? took such an 
interest in Paul; perhaps she had heard from her confessor (if we may 
so call him) of the earlier meeting between Bariesus and Paul. 

On the other hand, some scholars have sought light from Jose- 
phus on the difficult passage, Matt. 23:35. It is true, the Old Testa- 
ment does not know that ‘‘Zacharias, the son of Barachias,” was 
murdered between the temple and the altar; for the Zacharias who, 
according to 2 Chron. 24:20 ff., was stoned to death in the forecourt 
of the temple was the son of Jehoida. But the other Zacharias, who, 
according to Josephus,*s met his death in the temple two years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, is called son of Baruch only by inferior 
manuscripts; in the best manuscripts he is called the son of Bareis. 
Therefore the best explanation of the father’s name in the Gospel 
of Matthew is that this Zacharias was confused with the prophet 
Zacharias, the son of Barachias. That is to say, we cannot use this 
passage as an argument to show that the composition of the Gospel 
of Matthew took place after the year 70 A. D. 


III 
But numerous other passages of the New Testament are indeed 
explained to us by Josephus, even when he does no more than relate 
12 Acts 24:24. 13 Wars, IV, 5, 4 [335 ff.]. 
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similar events. We begin by noticing references to the Old Testa- 
ment which differ from the accounts contained in the Massoretic 
text. 

One of the first incidents referred to in this way is the story of 
Noah. We do not read in Genesis that Noah preached to his con- 
temporaries, but in the second epistle of Peter he is called “herald of 
justice.” Similarly, Josephus’ relates that Noah did whatever he 
could to change the minds of the people and bring them back to 
a better living. 

Especially numerous are the parallels to Stephen’s apology (Acts, 
chap. 7). Krebs gives this chapter special attention. Here we read 
that God said to Abraham, before he went to Haran: “Get thee out 
of thy land, and from thy kindred, and come into the land which I 
shall show thee.” According to Gen., chap. 12, these words of God 
were spoken to Abraham after he went to Haran. But Josephus's 
agrees with Acts. Later on Stephen calls Moses “‘ mighty in words,” 
contradicting the Exodus account, but Josephus’® agrees with him 
again. Further, we read in Josephus’? that the law was given by 
angels, an idea found also in Acts, Paul, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. That Balaam advised the Midianites to 
seduce the children of Israel to idolatry is only once™® hinted at; but 
in detail it is given by Josephus,’® and only in the light of his account 
can we understand what the Apocalypse relates of Balaam, and the 
allusions contained in the first and second epistles of Peter. 

But Josephus is above all an authority for the period in which he 
himself lived, a period to which belongs also the composition of most - 
of the New Testament writings. Certainly we learn much from 
him about the geography of the Holy Land and about the city of Jeru- 
salem. I will refer here to but one detail, which we can understand 
only with the help of Josephus (other authorities do not help us). 
The pinnacle, or better, the wing of the temple, which is spoken of 
in the description of Jesus’ temptations, was probably that hall, 
situated in the south of the temple court, of which Josephus?° says 


14 Antiquities, I, 3, 1 [74]- 

ts Ibid., I, 7, 1 [154]. 18 Numb. 31:16. 

16 Tbid., II, 12, 2 [271]; III, 1, 4 [17 ff]. © Antiquities, IV, 6, 6 ff. [126 ff.]. 
17 Ibid., XV, 5, 3 [136]. 20 [bid., XV, 11, 5 [412]. 
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it towered so high above a deep valley that whoever looked down 
became giddy, even before his eye reached the bottom of the gloomy 
depth. 

It is not within the compass of the present article to put together 
the various items of information which we receive from Josephus 
regarding the observance of the law by the Jews of his time; I men- 
tion a single passage of the New Testament. In the Second Epistle 
to Timothy it is said of this pupil of Paul—who, according to the Acts, 
was the son of a gentile father but Jewish mother—that from a 
babe he had known the sacred writings; and in a similar passage in 
the book of Josephus against Apion** we read: “As we learn the 
law by heart from the very first awakening of consciousness, it is 
in some way graven on our hearts.” 

Josephus’ description of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes 
needs considerable correction. He puts them together?? in a way 
that may easily cause confusion: he calls them philosophical schools,?$ 
and lastly?4 he compares the Pharisees to the Stoics, and the Essenes 
to the Pythagoreans. While this last assertion has some truth in it, . 
the other comparisons do not agree with what we hear from others, 
or elsewhere from himself, about the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes. He draws these incorrect comparisons in order to impress 
the gentile readers with the thought that the Jews too had philosophical ~ 
schools corresponding to their own. In truth, the Pharisees were, 
as Wellhausen calls them, the artists of religion, who longed to realize 
the ideal drawn by the scribes for every Jew. This follows from 
what Josephus himself says about them: “They are thought to 
differ from all others by the zeal they bestow on the traditions of our 
fathers.”?5 Similarly Paul says of his early pharisaic days: “I 
advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many of mine own age in my 
race, being more exceedingly zealous for the traditions of my fathers.” 
Josephus further?® says of them: “They let all depend upon fate 
and upon God, and teach that the doing or avoiding of good was 
almost completely put into the free will of men, but that fate too had 
its part in every action.” This latter expression is by no means 

21 TI, 18 [178]. 24 Ibid., XV, 10, 4 [371] and Life, 2 [12]. 

22 Antiquities, XIII, 5, 9 [171]. 25 Life, 38 [191]. 

23 Ibid., XVIII, 1, 2 [x1]. 26 Wars, II, 8, 14 [162 f.]. 
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Jewish; but the idea referred to is found in the Judaism of his time, and 
receives expression in Paul. Lastly, what he tells us of the teaching 
of the Pharisees about life after death was also common doctrine, 
namely, that the soul has immortality; that there are beneath the 
earth rewards and punishments for those who in life give themselves 
either to virtue or to sin; that eternal imprisonment is the destination 
of the latter, while for the former there is eternal life. 

In this last doctrine the Pharisees were opposed by the Sadducees, 
who were the representatives of the earlier idea prevailing in the Old 
Testament, and in other respects, too, rejected the later tradition in 
favor of the law. Further, Josephus says of the Sadducees: 

They deny fate, asserting that it does not exist at all and cannot form the 
destinies of men; but they ascribe everything to our own deeds, we ourselves 


being the originators of our happiness and bringing evil upon ourselves by our 
own imprudence. 


Here he is only trying to find a contrast between the philosophical 
doctrines of the Pharisees and Sadducees and (as we shall see later 
on) of the Essenes. In truth, the Sadducees did not theorize at all; 
they were practical men, politicians, who as such could take only 
human factors into consideration. Josephus himself alludes to this 
fact when he says about. their teaching that only a few men of the 
highest position took to it, especially the families to which the high- 
priests belonged. Therefore we ought not to mention the Pharisees 
and Sadducees together. 

Still less should we put the Essenes as a third party on a similar 
footing with them; for that was a small party which had not at all the ~ 
importance of the Pharisees and Sadducees. And, so far as we know, 
the Essenes did not represent any special philosophy. If Josephus 
attributes to them faith in an immutable fate, by which the human 
free will was fully abolished, it is most likely true only that they 
believed themselves able (as he states in another place) to foretell 
the future. Also, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul which he 
attributes to them should perhaps only form a contrast to the faith 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. Some scholars think Josephus’ 
whole account of the Essenes to be an interpolation. This may be 
incapable of proof, but at any. rate we ought to be careful in con- 
sidering the passages mentioned above. 
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Josephus furnishes to us also various important historical notes, 
which render the New Testament narrative intelligible and credible. 
I do not include among these what he relates autobiographically?” of 
his fourteenth year, that the high-priests and chief men of the town 
then visited him to inquire from him about the law. Some scholars 
compare with this account the story of Jesus in the temple when 
twelve years of age. Yet in the case of Jesus, he does not teach, but 
hears and asks questions. Further, the account of Josephus is surely 
told out of conceit, while the account of the Gospel of Luke is self- 
explanatory. Rather in the teacher of Josephus, Banus, who lived 
in the wilderness, clothed himself from the trees, ate what he found 
growing wild, and by day or night often took a bath in cold water, 
we can see a counterpart of John the Baptist. 

To a still larger degree Josephus’ writings offer illustrations of the 
later life of Paul. For example, in Acts, chap. 21, Paul is saved from 
being murdered by the excited Jerusalem populace by the Roman 
soldiers who came down from Antonia to the temple court. We can 
understand this quick military interference when we learn from . 
Josephus’® that a division of soldiers was always on guard in the halls 
surrounding the temple court during the time of the Jewish festivals, 
when tumults were of frequent occurrence. Again, what Josephus 
tells us?® about Albinus reminds us of what we read of Felix in Acts, 
chap. 24; just as he, to please the Jews, left Paul in prison, so 
Albinus for the same reason liberated at least the less guilty criminals. 
Also, the greeting of Paul by the Christians from Rome at the Market 
of Appius and the Three Taverns?° has its analogy; according to 
Josephus,3* all Roman Jews went to meet Pseudo-Alexander, the 
pretended son of Herod the Great. And if some are surprised that, 
according to the end of the Acts of the Apostles, Paul had to wait 
two years for his verdict, we see in Josephus’ autobiography?? that 
a similar misfortune befell others. In the year 64 A. D. Josephus 
traveled to Rome to secure the liberation of some priests who had 
been sent there by Felix; their trial must therefore have pended for 
at least three years. 

27 Life, 2 [9]. 

2% Antiquities, XX, 5, 3 [100 f.]; 8, 11 [192]. 

29 Wars, II, 14, 1 [273]; Antiquities, XX, 9, 5 [215]. 

3° Acts 28:15. 3t Antiquities, XVII, 12, 1 [330 f.]. 32 Life, 3 [13 f.]. 
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Further, that Felix did not leave Palestine much earlier than 61 
A. D. can be proved (against Eusebius and some modern scholars) 
from Josephus. As we see from the Acts (and we need not doubt 
at all the historicity of this statement), Paul, when he was taken 
prisoner at Jerusalem, was supposed by the tribune Claudius Lysius 
to be the so-called Egyptian. Now, according to Josephus,3* this 
man had appeared not earlier than the reign of Nero—that is to say, 
after the year 54 A. D. Although Blass, McGiffert, and Turner 
doubt this statement, it must be considered historical. Then Paul 
cannot have been taken prisoner earlier than 55 A. D., and Felix 
cannot have been recalled before 57 A. D. That is to say, we cannot 
transfer this event to the time from 54 to 56 A. D. Most probably 
Felix was recalled in the year 61 A. D.34 

In view of the foregoing arguments we must conclude that these 
passages of Josephus are unauthentic which are usually made most 
of as containing the testimony of Josephus to Christianity. But 
many other passages remain which assist us to understand, and in 
one point even to correct, the New Testament. We do well at the 
present time to turn to these Jewish writings which precede or are 
contemporary with the New Testament—the so-called apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphical books. We shall do well also if we give full 
attention to the writings of Josephus. From all these books we can 
gather much information concerning primitive Christianity. 

33 Wars, Il, 13, 5 [261 ff.]; Antiquities, XX, 8, 6 [169 ff.]. 


34 For a full discussion of this problem see my Paulus: Sein Leben und Wirken 
(Giessen, 1904). 
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Not the least important series of articles in this supplementary volume 
is that which deals with the religions of the ancient world. They are 
voluminous and learned; indeed, they are rather treatises than articles. 
That on the “Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,” by Professor Jastrow, 
covers over fifty pages and is wrought out very carefully. Naturally, 
to those who are acquainted with the author’s admirable History of these 
religions there is little that is new or striking in it, but it is thorough and 
exhaustive. The new doctrines preached so zealously of late respecting 
the dependence of Old Testament religion upon that of Babylonia makes 
this discussion especially timely and valuable. 

Wiedemann writes a much shorter article on the “Religion of Egypt,” 
extending over but twenty pages. It does not seem to be quite so satis- 
factory as it might be made. Its parts are disproportionate, and we 
miss the discussion of many important points. However, we are grateful 
for the ample treatment of the cosmogony and the ideas of the future life. 

By far the most important of the articles is Ramsay’s on the “‘Religion 
of Greece and Asia Minor.” It is nearly as long as Jastrow’s and is full 
of new material. Here are the most informing discussions of the cults of 
Asia Minor that we have in English, while the views of the writer on Greek 
religion are in many points novel and stimulating. The article stands 
side by side with Meyer’s exposition of the same subject in his Geschichte 
des Altertums, recognized by all scholars as the only adequate formulation 
of the material which has appeared. The relation of this religion to 
Christianity is given adequate recognition—a phase of the subject which 
might well have occupied the attention of the writers of the other articles. 
Jastrow and Wiedemann would have greatly increased the value of their 
discussions by devoting a section to the problems of the relation of their 
material to the Old Testament religion. A most important section of 
the article on the religion of Greece is that on the Apollo cult, which is 
written by L. R. Farnell, author of Cults of the Greek States. 

«A Dictionary oj the Bible: Dealing with its Language, Literature and Contents, 
including Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the 
assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A. Extra volume, containing Articles, Indexes, and 
Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1904. 

Cloth, $6; half Morocco, $8, per volume. 
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On all these articles we have one general criticism to make, that pri- 
marily in their arrangement and secondarily in their choice of materials 
the writers have not had in mind sufficiently the needs of the great mass 
of the readers of this Dictionary. A well-organized and proportioned 
history and estimate of these religions and a discussion of their relations 
to the religion of the Old and New Testament would have been much 
more useful to such readers than these scholarly, original, and extensive 
discussions. The scholar will rejoice in these. The seeker for general 
facts and a broad view will be lost. 

GroRGE S. GOODSPEED. 


The most important article in this volume from many points of view 
is that of Professor Kautzsch on the “‘Religion of Israel” (pp. 612-734). 

A thorough study of the table of contents of this article is itself a good 
review of the whole subject. The merits of the treatment are numerous. 
Among these may be mentioned (1) the fact that the whole subject of 
Israel’s religion is treated in a compact and definite manner, and in a way 
perfectly intelligible to the fairly intelligent mind; (2) the skill with which 
the author has presented all important opinions on the various topics, at 
the same time finding ample opportunity to substantiate his owi conclu- 
sions; (3) the select bibliography given in footnotes, on every important 
subject; (4) the strength with which the growth of Israel’s religion is pre- 
sented, each period showing a clear development in the onward progress 
of thought; (5) the keenness with which fanciful hypotheses are dissected, 
the positions taken throughout being fairly conservative from the modern 
point of view; (6) the appreciation shown of the fact that in the whole 
progress of this wonderful history there has been a guiding Providence; 
(7) the full and hearty acceptance of the consensus of critical opinion; for 
one may find here what may certainly be called the results of higher criti- 
cism as applied to Old Testament religion; (8) the systematic spirit which 
is manifest throughout, and the real contribution which the article furnishes 
to the philosophy of history; (9) its comprehensive scope, since it is not 
only a history of Israel’s religion, but also a treatment of biblical theology, 
an introduction to the Old Testament books, and an exceedingly practical 
classification of the material of the entire Old Testament field. 

Among the most interesting points presented in the article there may 
be noted the following: the cautious, and indeed negative, position taken 
in reference to the survivals of totemism, animism, and ancestor-worship. 
Concerning’ the latter the author says: ‘‘If ancestor-worship ever pre- 
vailed in the pre-Mosaic period, no consciousness of this survived to his- 
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torical times, and the whole question has at best an interest from the point 
of view of archeology but not of biblical theology.” 

The author not only concedes the personality of Moses, but regards 
as unquestionable his position as founder of the Jehovah religion, and 
places over against the small number of references to Moses in the Prophets 
and Psalms, not only their late date, but also the fact of the prominent 
position which tradition ascribes to him in connection with legislation. 
These ascriptions may not be called forgery, since ‘‘it was regarded as 
a sacred duty to give as Moses’ own words anything that had to be pro- 
mulgated for the good of the people in continuation of his work and in the 
sense and spirit of his laws (for instance and very especially the legislation 
of Deuteronomy).”’ The author grants to the Kenite hypothesis of the 
origin of the Jehovah-worship much that is worthy of notice, but the 
considerations which he urges in opposition to it are so numerous and 
so definite that it is quite evident that he does not count himself among 
those who have adopted it. 

Of especial interest is the important position assigned to Ezekiel. 
No one has more fully accepted the relationship of Ezekiel’s code. These 
chapters contain ‘‘a bold sketch of the future form of the state and the 
cultus.” Ezekiel is a ‘“‘pioneering genius, a real creator of Judaism in 
the narrow sense,’’ whose great conception was that of “the establishment 
of a priestly state, the chief aim of which should be the conserving of the 
holiness of God.” Kautzsch accepts in general the position of Budde 
on the Servant of Jehovah as presented in the American Journal of The- 
ology, 1899, pp. 499 ff., namely, that these passages have as their subject 
Israel and Israel’s call to serve as a missionary to the world. He accepts 
the collective subject for the “‘I” of the Psalms as over against the indi- 
vidual; but space does not permit the presentation of further points. 

The treatment, considering the space afforded it, is disappointing (1) 
in the relatively small space given to the Wisdom literature. One must 
feel that the time has come when this, the ‘‘universal” portion of the 
Old Testament, should be given its proper position and not be passed 
over hastily in three or four concluding pages. These books contain the 
highest development of Old Testament thought and as such deserve a 
more conspicuous position in any general treatment. (2) It also fails to deal 
specifically with the question of the place of Amos and Hosea. To be 
sure, in view of the position taken concerning Moses, and the development 
of Old Testament thought that precedes Amos and Hosea, these prophets 
no longer occupy the position that has been assigned them by many 
modern critics. In this general position we think that Kautzsch is cor- 
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rect; but, notwithstanding this, these two prophets occupy a unique place 
in the development of thought, and as such might have received possibly 
a more specific consideration. 

It is unfortunate that this article cannot be printed separately as a 
textbook; for, as has already been said, a more admirable resumé of the — 
problems of the Old Testament field can hardly be imagined. It is quite 
true that the teacher of the Bible and the preacher can well afford to pur- 
chase the series of five volumes in order to obtain this particular article. 

The seven-page treatment of the subject “‘Semites,” by Professor 
McCurdy contains a large amount of valuable material. It is distinctly 
to the advantage of the biblical student that the treatment is wholly from 
the biblical point of view. In other words, everything is presented in 
a way that will count to the largest benefit of the Bible student. Moreover, 
the treatment is cautious threughout, perhaps too cautious, although 
the -position taken on all important questions may be termed distinctly 
modern. The classification of the various Semitic nations into southern 
Semites, including northern Arabians, and Sabeans, with the Abyssinians 
as an offshoot; and northern Semites, including Babylonians and Assyrians, 
Aramzans and Canaanites, with the Hebrews as an offshoot, is recognized 
as unsatisfactory. 

The author may be somewhat too dogmatic in his statement concerning 
the Sumerian question; that is, the precedence of the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion by that of another race. But his statement concerning the substitu- 
tion of the word “Abyssinian” for ‘‘Ethiopian,” on the ground that the 
Abyssinians are thoroughly Semitic, while the Ethiopians were for the 
most part African, is strong, and the place which he accords to the Ara- 
means and the Sabzans is in accordance with the latest views. One 
regrets that in speaking of the recent researches concerning the Sabeans 
he did not give the important references, and, indeed, throughout the 
article no reference to modern discussions of the various questions pro- 
pounded is to be found. The bibliography at the close of the article is 
inadequate. It is uncertain whether the author has omitted reference 
to the very attractive Mucri hypothesis, of which so much is being made 
in these days, intentionally or from oversight. No mention is made of 
the recent Jerahmeel activity. 

His characterization of the Babylonians as the primary intellectual 
movers of the world is interesting, and his theory that the Assyrians give 
us the purest Semitic racial type, while, on the other hand, the Hebrews, 
even before they became a nation, were of an exceedingly mixed blood, 
deserves the closest consideration. The present writer has long been 
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of the opinion that the best explanation of the supreme position occupied 
by the Jews of today is to be found in the fact that no nation of antiquity 
absorbed from other nations to such an extent, or for so long a period, 
as did the Hebrews. This statement will hold true in any case of the 
Semitic nations, no one of which shows such a racial admixture as does 
the Jewish. When we recall their Arabian origin, their affinity to the 
Babylonians, their intimate relations with the Arameans, their long resi- 
dence in Egypt, and their amalgamation with the Canaanites, we have 
a composite type which, after a long period, settled down under the name 
‘“‘Hebrew.”” Dr. McCurdy is right in not treating the Hebrews as one 
of the divisions of the northern Semites, inasmuch as they in a sense come 
out from and represent all others. 

An admirable survey is given of Semitic history and the inter-relations 
of the Semitic nations. It is possible that im this survey a strong preference 
is shown for the northern Semites. The characterization of the rela- 
tionship of Palestine to the various nations, through a period of twenty-five 
centuries or more under Babylonian control, from the fifteenth to the 
ninth century under Egypt, the Hittites, and in relation to the Syrians; 
and then from the ninth to the seventh under the supremacy of the Assyri- 
ans—this whole treatment is thoroughly clear and definite. 

Perhaps no part of the article is more satisfactory than that which 
relates to the Canaanites, in which, sketch though it is, the picture of 
the Aramzan nationality in its relations to all the other Semitic nations 
is wholly true. But the climax of the article is to be found in the closing 
section of the characteristics of the Semites. Their fundamental charac- 
teristic is a civilization of nomadic origin. Of this the author says: ‘‘The 
correct estimate . . . . can be gained only by the use of the imagination 
trained in the inductions of prehistoric archeology.” Before their sepa- 
ration they had learned something of the practical uses of metals. They 
were students of nature, including both animal and plant life. They had 
adopted some form of writing. They had no law and no creed, but ‘‘the 
religious habit and consciousness had found copious expression.”” The 
prevailing form of political life was that of city kingdoms, and the relation 
between the various states was marked by mutual repulsion. The Semites 
‘were religious rather than moral, patient, resolute, enduring, brave, serious; 
faithful to friends, implacable toward foes; they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through history.”” They gave the world no dramatic 
or epic literature, but a lyric poetry unequaled. . They exhibited no interest 
in science or the pictorial arts. They had no philosophy of their own, 
but attained eminence in gnomic wisdom. They were not able to look 
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about them far or high; they could see only one thing at a time, and they 
made the mistake of accepting the part for the whole. A race of few occu- 
pations and of great limitations, in their history they have shown them- 
selves to be either “‘the most beneficent or the most noxious of our species.” 

In this general treatment Dr. McCurdy has sustained his reputation 


as a philosopher of history. 
R. Harper. 


Professor Morris Jastrow’s “‘Races of the Old Testament” deals in an 
exceedingly able and ingenious manner with the biblical material which 
bears on this fascinating and perplexing subject. There is nothing contro- 
versial at any point, yet his results are startling, or would have been twenty- 
five years ago. The successive waves of Semitic migration are traced from 
the race’s probable home in Arabia, to the Euphrates, and thence to Syria 
and the sea. Some Semites are shown to have crossed to Egypt, while 
others entered the Mesopotamian valley and founded the empires of 
Babylonia and Assyria. Though he is sometimes too ingenious to be 
convincing, as in his treatment of the Isaac narratives and the explanation 
of Simeon’s captivity in Egypt as a tribal settlement, it is in the combina- 
tions that the writer’s insight and skill is displayed. The ethnography of 
the biblical writers is almost purely Semitic, not always consciously so, 
but the world in which they moved was peopled with Semitic races, whom 
they classified according to their geographical position or their racial 
prejudices. There may be doubt as to the origin of the Amorites, but the 
Canaanites are undoubtedly Semitic, and before them Palestine had prob- 
ably known a Semitic population. Some might think it necessary to ques- 
tion whether the patriarchs were individuals, eponymous heroes, or per- 
sonified tribes. Not so Dr. Jastrow; for him the movements of the early 
chapters of Genesis are all tribal or national. The Hebrews came as the 
last wave of Semitic immigration, a complex of tribes, some of which 
relapsed into primitive Semitic barbarism, like the Edomites. While 
others absorbed the culture of their new home and forsook the tents of the 
nomad. The aspersions upon the ancestry of Moab and Ammon but 
reflect the fierceness of the early days of colonization and conquest. The 
discussion of the famous tenth chapter of Genesis is brilliant and thorough. 
The great value of the document is recognized, its reflection of a wide 
ethnic knowledge is manifest, but its importance does not consist in its 
scientific character any more than does that of Genesis, chap.1. It reveals 
to us the ancient world of the ninth and tenth centuries B. C.; it is a picture 
of the surging tide of nations at a moment of transition; its horizon is 
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bounded on the west by the shores of the Agean, on the east by the Median 
highlands, while the north and the south are open and undefined. The 
favored race is Shem, yet it is a Shem of the spirit rather than of the flesh. 
The touchstone of the world is its relation to the Hebrew race, and, accord- 
ing as that question is answered, the nations are classed as descendants 
of Japheth or as children of Ham. 

The ‘Samaritan Pentateuch” is a curious survival from the days of 
Ezra. Compared with the Hebrew, its language is decadent. Professor 
Ed. Kénig accounts for its differences from the Massoretic text and its 
similarities to the LXX by the influence of later scribism. This, however, 
would make the present text the last of a series of recensions. The Samari- 
tan Pentateuch itself is to be distinguished from the Samaritan Targum, 
a product of the second century A. D. 

Professor W. H. Bennett’s article on ‘“‘Wages” shows how small is 
the evidence of anything like a wage-scale in Old Testament times. Where 
slavery was the rule, the hireling had little chance. We move in a different 
atmosphere in the New Testament. Under the influence of Roman law, 
economic forces operated more normally. The writer’s treatment of his 
material is broad, discussing, as he does, the remuneration of priest and 
soothsayer, as well as of artisan and day laborer. 

In “Ships and Boats” Rear-Admiral R. M. Blomfield presents a fund 
of lore nautical and archeological. The Hebrews, not naturally a sea- 
faring folk, came in contact with those who did business in great waters, 
and the sacred writers show familiarity with the technicalities of sea-craft. 
Egypt and Tyre were naval schools for western Asia; therefore the writer 
gives a description of the Egyptian merchant vessels which made sundry 
expeditions to the far-away land of Punt. Sennacherib’s war-vessels were 
from Tyrian models. The most famous sea-tale of the ancient world is 
Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, and here the historian’s accurate nautical 
terminology receives new illustration. The story of how they beat up 
against the wind and frapped the ship, how they jettisoned the cargo, and 
later how the sailors made a pretense of laying out the bower anchors, 
betrays the close observer and the eye-witness. Admiral Blomfield has 
well exemplified the fresh interest which archeology contributes even to 
the more recondite departments of Bible study. 

Professor Buhl in “‘Roads and Travel in the Old Testament” shows 
how the history of a country is written by its highways. The shuttles that 
wove the fabric of the ancient civilization of the East used to ply up and 
down the thoroughfares of Syria. Trails we should call many of those 
ancient roads today, yet caravans and armies, as well as the solitary traveler, 
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have used them from prehistoric ages, and the deliberate choice of man, 
when seeking the shortest distance between two points, leaves a trace as 
enduring as that of rushing torrents. The admirable map which accom- 
panies the article is itself eloquent with the voices of the past, and we can 
almost hear the tramp of armies as we trace the ancient road from Nineveh 
to Harran, thence, through the Entering in of Hamath, to the sea and 
Egypt; we can almost hear the polyglot hum of traffic as we thread the net- 
work of lines which mark the paths over which the sons of the East bore 
the products of their looms, their mines, or their forests to Memphis and 
Thebes. The roads of Palestine itself, up and down which Philistines 
made their forays, over which Isaiah saw the Assyrian invader marching, 
and in whose windings the Maccabean heroes entrapped their foes, have 
each a story to tell of the nation’s life; and no less vivid and important, if 
quieter, are the wayside tales of the foot-traveler who followed the beaten 
track in search of service or of fugitives, and of the bands which Amos 
could see from the heights of Tekoa streaming along the pilgrim road to 
Beersheba. Geography is indeed the handmaid of history. 

The ‘‘Code of Hammurabi” is treated by C. H. W. Johns. Since the 
publication of the Editio princeps of this remarkable monument in October, 
1902, the literature of the subject has grown to large proportions. Mr. 
Johns is thoroughly competent to discuss all the problems of the code, for 
he was among the first in the field with description and criticism. His 
present treatment possesses therefore special value. The analysis of the 
code is exhaustive, the text with its references to the Old Testament is of 
immense value to the student, and we are particularly indebted to the 
writer for his comparison of the code with early Hebrew legislation and 
his views as to the character of this connection. Similarities are obvious. 
According to one theory, the Hebrew was directly dependent upon the 
Babylonian; according to another, the codes are independent, and racial 
affinity is sufficient to account for likenesses. The writer accepts neither 
view in its entirety, and his theory seems founded on sound philosophical 
and ethnological principles. Neither code, according to him, reflects the 
result of the ‘‘continuous evolution of law in a homogeneous people.” Two 
races came together in Babylonia, and the customs of one were super- 
imposed upon the other; two peoples contested the possession of Palestine; 
the legal system of the invader was grafted upon the native stock; yet this 
latter, centuries before, had been influenced by Babylonia. The two 
recensions are independent; yet, though the Code of Hammurabi was not 
a creative source, there was a genetic relation between it and the Hebrew, 
due to common racial inheritance, to which are to be added like precedent 
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conditions in the two countries. Viewed thus the Code of Hammurabi 
becomes not merely a juridical monument; it is, as well, a monument of 
ethnic struggles and triumphs. 


A. S. CARRIER. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Among the articles dealing in a general way with the contemporary 
history of the New Testament the first place for succinctness and yet 
completeness is to be given to those by Frants Buhl on “New Testament 
Times” and that of E. Schiirer on the “Diaspora.”” The articles show 
a comprehensive grasp of social, economic, and religious conditions quite 
as truly as of the more external matters. Professor Buhl rather para- 
doxically thinks that it was more difficult to maintain Judaism in its purity 
against Greek influences in Palestine than among the Jews of the Dis- 
persion. It does not seem to us that this thesis is to be easily maintained, 
in the light of what we know of the Jewish life of Palestine and of the 
Dispersion. That there were Greek influences at work everywhere in 
Palestine cannot be doubted, but this fact by no means contradicts the , 
more pronounced Hellenism of the dispersion described in the article on the 
“‘Diaspora”’ by Schiirer. This article is probably the most remarkable 
one that has yet appeared on the subject. Covering as it does a field 
altogether too little known among New Testament students, it is a veritable 
thesaurus of information as to the entire life of the Jews among the gentiles. 
Especially important are the sections dealing with the right of citizenship 
and the position of the Jews in the Roman state. With the two articles 
by Buhl and Schiirer at hand, the biblical student has a vade mecum for 
the history of New Testament times. 

The articles dealing in a broad way with the literature hardly Lene 
opportunity for such breadth of treatment as those already mentioned, 
but the paper by Henry St. John Thackeray upon “Josephus,” of Rendel 
Harris upon the ‘‘Sibylline Oracles,” James Drummond upon “Philo,” 
and S. Schechter upon ‘‘The Talmud” are singularly informing. In 
all the wealth of treatises dealing with the Alexandrian Jewish literature, 
Drummond’s must be ranked among the best. Our interest naturally 
centers upon the Logos, but the matter is not discussed as fully as 
we should like, in view of the fact that it is the one matter which gives 
significance to Philo’s work. Professor Drummond mentions some of 
the differences between the Johannine and the Philonian Logos, but a 
single paragraph is hardly sufficient to render the subject justice. A 
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somewhat similar criticism might be placed on President Schechter’s 
treatise on the Talmud. The relation of rabbinic thought to the New 
Testament is not mentioned, the author holding himself strictly to an 
introduction to that enormous mass of literary survivals. As such it is 
very usable for those who already have some knowledge of the matter. 
For other persons it is likely to prove confusing for the very wealth of 
information it contains. The article by Professor Harris on the Sibylline 
Oracles is brief and superficial. It is largely given up to discussions of 
the relation of the Sibyllines to classic literature and seems to ignore 
the fact that the work has any particular importance for the student of 
Jewish thought in its bearing upon Christian teaching and hope. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


While the reconstruction of Tatian’s life, e. g., the duration of his 
residence at Rome, is not entirely satisfactory, Mr. Stenning’s discussion 
of the “Diatessaron” is in general full, clear, and precise. He holds with 
Baethgen that the Sinaitic Syriac (ca. 150) is older than the Diatessaron, 
and was used in its formation, while the Curetonian is later (third century). 
The Diatessaron was composed in Syriac in the eighth decade of the second 
century, soon after Tatian’s return from the west. Mr. Stenning recog- 
nizes the Armenian version of Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron, 
the Latin harmony discovered by Victor of Capua (Codex Fuldensis), and 
the Arabic version published by Ciasca as trustworthy sources for its 
recovery; although the last seems to have been influenced by the Peshitto. 

Professor Bartlet’s elaborate treatment of the ‘‘Didache” is less 
clearly organized. We should have preferred to see Schlecht’s Latin 
recognized along with the single Greek manuscript as a principal witness 
to the text, instead of being ranked with Barnabas and the Apostolic 
Church Ordinances as subsidicry. The relation of the Didache to Barna- 
bas, as represented, involves precarious and artificial premises. The date 
assigned to Barnabas—early in the reign of Vespasian—although more 
than doubtful, underlies the whole discussion of the date both of the original 
Didache (or, as the author persists in calling it, the Two Ways)—ca. 7o— 
and of the fuller Didache—probably 80-90, certainly before 100. The 
temple-building datum of chap. 16 is misunderstood and underestimated. 
It is not quite true that Clement of Alexandria quotes the Didache explicitly 
and calls it Scripture (p. 442). Professor Bartlet is right in holding that 
the fuller Didache is a later development of the short form exhibited by 
the Latin, yet he seems at an earlier point (p. 441) to predicate “‘integrity”’ 
of this fuller form. We cannot think that the problem presented by the 
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Didache—so transformed by the discovery of the Latin—has been rightly 
or consistently conceived by Professor Bartlet. 

No one could have been found better qualified than Mr. Kenyon to 
write on ‘‘Papyri.” If he has erred at all, it is in a too modest valuation 
of the papyri for the study of the Greek of the New Testament. 

Mr. Turner’s long article on ‘‘Greek Patristic Commentaries” on the 
Pauline epistles is a learned and comprehensive treatment of a very large 
subject. An index of the Fathers discussed helpfully supplements the article. 

Dr. Murray’s article on the ‘‘ Textual Criticism of the New Testament”’ 
exhibits the problem and method of that science. His findings are in full 
accord with those of Westcott and Hort, whom he repeatedly and success- 
fully defends against the criticisms of Mr. Miller and Professor Salmon. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED. 


It was well to include in this volume of miscellanies one example of 
that form of critical and exegetical study of the New Testament for which 
the Dictionary as a whole stands, and no better selection could have been 
made to illustrate these principles than the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.” 
Professor Votaw presents fairly and accurately the moderate liberalism, or 
open-minded conservatism, which has, in general, guided the editors in 
their selection of contributors. The author of this article holds, with the 
majority of those who belong to this school of thought, that Jesus actually 
delivered a sermon containing the outline of his new doctrine, and that 
the contents of this sermon are preserved in the reports found in the first 
and third gospels, though some words of Jesus uttered on other occasions 
have been incorporated, especially in Matthew’s report of the sermon, 
and some sentences attributed to Jesus had suffered considerable change 
in oral tradition, before the gospels were written. Professor Votaw has 
read widely in the literature which treats upon his subject; and his exegesis, 
which does not claim much originality, is clear and thoughtful. If any 
criticism, not altogether favorable, should be made, it is that the tone of 
the article is somewhat too sermonical for such a publication, and that 
the style sometimes tends to prolixity; as, for example, on pp. 9 and tro. 

Professor Ropes’s thorough equipment for the discussion of the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ Agrapha” was already well known to New Testament students 
from his scholarly and judicious volume, Die Spriiche Jesu, published in 
1896, while he was a student in Germany. This article is, however, no 
mere condensation of the earlier volume. The discussion is new and fresh, 
the classification of the sayings attributed to Jesus differs from that previously 
given, the sayings of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus published in 1897 are included 
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in the article (unfortunately the contents of the second leaf were not pub- 
lished until after this article was completed) and fifty-one agrapha from 
Mohammedan sources are added which ‘“‘are chiefly of merely curious 
interest.”” Professor Ropes holds conservative views with regard to these 
reputed words of Jesus. Of the sixty-six agrapha which he has gathered 
from late and inferior manuscripts of the gospels, and from other parts 
of the New Testament, from early Christian writings, and from the Mishna, 
he marks but ten with an asterisk as those which “‘seem with considerable 
probability to possess historical value,” omitting four from the similar 
list given in his earlier treatise. One is surprised that the star appears 
before none of the Oxyrhynchus Logia. Four of the ten are from New 
Testament sources. It is possible that this number should be somewhat 
increased, yet the majority who are familiar with the subject will accept 
the conclusion that “the authors of the first and third gospels gathered 
up practically all that the church in general possessed of traditions of the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

As the article upon the Agrapha had quoted and translated the more 
important fragments which have been preserved from the “‘Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews,” little remained for Professor Menzies beyond giving 
the evidence of the existence of such a gospel and expressing his opinions 
concerning the date of its composition, its relation with the gospel of Mat- 
thew, and its intrinsic worth. He holds that the confusing, if not con- 
flicting, testimonies of Jerome all refer to the same document, that his 
apparent identification of it, in one passage, with the original of Matthew’s 
gospel shows that it resembled our first gospel; but that his claim that he 
translated it into Greek and Latin proves that it differed considerably 
from the canonical Matthew. It is a fair question whether Jerome’s dif- 
ferent statements are not more consistent with the theory that the docu- 
ment which he translated was, indeed, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, but that besides this he had some acquaintance, perhaps by 
mere hearsay, with another document which may have been a translation — 
of the whole or a part of our Matthew into a Semitic tongue. Professor 
Menzies thinks that this gospel may have come into existence about the 
time of the synoptic gospels, but he does not accept the high estimate of 
its value recently advocated by Oscar Holtzmann. 

In “‘Apocryphal Gospels” Professor Tasker gives a condensed and 
clear account of the various extra-canonical gospels, whose contents or 
whose titles have been preserved. He classes them under four divisions: 
(1) ‘gospels (or fragments of gospels) which, in the opinion of some critics, 
embody an early tradition and rival the canonical gospels;” (2) “‘gospels 
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which claim to fill up the gaps in our knowledge of the parents of Jesus, 
or of his infancy and childhood;” (3) “gospels whose heretical origin is 
universally acknowledged;” (4) “‘gospels of which almost nothing is 
known except their name.” This classification is convenient and, as 
worked out, is more scientific than the titles of the divisions may suggest. 
The discussion of the fragment of the Gospel according to Peter and that 
of the Fayim gospel fragment are especially interesting. He does not 
think it proved that either Justin Martyr or Tatian was acquainted with 
Peter’s gospel, and he seems to approve “the judgment of eminent pale- 
ographists” that the style of writing and methods of contraction employed 
in the Faydm fragment furnish a strong argument for fixing the date of 
its composition in the third century. 

There is nothing in this “Extra Volume” more interesting than the 
elaborate and learned article by Professor Ramsay on ‘‘ Roads and Travel 
in the New Testament,” covering more than twenty-five large pages and 
illustrated by two beautiful maps, besides the map giving the road system 
of Palestine which is bound into the volume as a frontispiece. The author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Friedlander and others, but it is evident 
on every page that, as a traveler and a scholar, he has, with entire inde- | 
pendence and unwearied diligence, searched every source of information 
upon the subject. The interest of the writer centers, of course, in the 
journeys of the apostle Paul, and the article makes vivid both the diffi- 
culties and the dangers, and, at the same time, the possibility, of these 
long tours by land and sea of the missionary traveler. In harmony with 
his well-known views, Dr. Ramsay takes the Acts as a reliable account 
of these journeys. One hesitates to follow him when, on pp. 380 and 398, 
he makes the readings of the ‘‘ Western text ”his guide and the basis of his 
calculation of the time consumed in such journeys. A somewhat fuller 
account of the construction of Roman roads than that given on p. 393 
would have added to the interest for the ordinary reader. In an article 
which contains so much information it may seem ungracious to ask for 
more, but it is its very excellence which provokes this desire. 


H. Ryper. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Gxrploration and Discovery 


SENKEREH, THE RUINS OF ANCIENT LARSA 


At 6:50 o’clock on the morning of December 4, Sheik Ajil, still remem- 
bering our conversation of the previous morning on Arab hospitality, 
appeared in the doorway of the telegraph office at Derajieh with the horses 

which we were to ride to Senkereh. The ruin is not properly on Ajil’s 
land, but since the recent battle with Saadun he lays claim to it. However, 
to insure our safety, or to provide an excuse to demand a greater baksheesh, 
he procured an Arab from the Montifik to assist his eunuch in protecting 
us. It had rained heavily during the night, and the water-soaked surface 
of the desert somewhat impeded our progress. After two hours we crossed 
a belt of drifting sand, and half an hour later arrived at the ruins. 

The ruins of Larsa are almost circular in shape and are not far from a 
mile in diameter. The low edges fall away gradually into the desert, and, 
as far as I could see, bear no traces of a surrounding wall. The main 

- features of the ruins are two large hills, one near the northern edge, the 
other at the southern. A little to the east of the northern hill is one of lesser 
height, and in various places are low ridges. As we approached the base 
of the northern hill, I saw in a shallow hole, which had been excavated by 
some Arab antiquity-digger, a large black stone of peculiar shape, and, 
dismounting to examine it, I found it to be a section of the trunk of a nearly 
life-size dolomite statue. The fragment measured 1 m. in circumference 
and 34cm. in height. Its polished surface had been partly chipped away, 
yet on its front appeared the same style of dress embroidery as is found 
upon several of the Tel Loh statues, and also three characters of a 
defaced inscription. Three smaller fragments which were lying in the 
same place indicated that the inscription had been intentionally defaced 
by the Arab who found it. The cuneiform shape of the characters, which 
are deeply and carefully cut, the style of dress, and the general appearance 
of the statue all point to the age of the Ur-Gur, whose bricks are scattered 
everywhere on the surface of the mound. I was tempted to carry away 
the heavy stones, but, as it was impossible under the circumstances, we 
buried them to save them from further destruction. 

On the summit of the northern hill, about 18 m. above the plain, the 
walls of the temple of the sun-God Shamash still remain as Loftus left 
them fifty years ago; and a little to the north are the ruins of the fallen | 
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Ziggurat. From that point one may see the saddest sight in all Babylonia. 
Everywhere on the surface are thousands of shapeless holes dug by the 
neighboring Arabs in their search for antiquities. These illicit diggers, 
as they burrow through the ground sometimes to the depth of several 
meters, tear up walls, destroy the fragile tablets, break open the valuable 
stone objects in the hope of finding gold within, and make such havoc with 
the surface of the ruin that it becomes but a mass of confusion to the 
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scientific explorer. The few antiquities which are found, usually seal 
cylinders, go to add to those already on the necklace of an Arab female, 
or fall into the hands of the Jewish antiquity-dealers of Bagdad. Occa- 
sionally some of them find their way to the museums of Europe, but even 
then half of their value is lost, as their history is unknown. The Turkish 
authorities make no effort to check this wholesale and unnecessary destruc- 
tion. Fortunately, the illicit digging at Senkereh has thus far been con- 
fined largely to the temple and its vicinity. 

For several hours we wandered over the ruins, examining the founda- 
tions of the buildings which are exposed on the surface, picking up the little 
fragments of stone and clay, indications of what may be concealed beneath, 
and photographing. the points of interest. The large irregular hill at the 
‘south, quite as high and extensive as the one at the north, seems to have 
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remained untouched by both Loftus and the modern Arabs. While stand- 
ing oa its summit, I saw the kavass Mohammed, with a heavy object wrapped 
up in his red handkerchief, hurrying toward me. He had found a beauti- 
fully polished black-stone door-socket. Unfortunately, it was uninscribed, 
but with it he had brought dozens of fragments of corroded bronze. While 
examining them to discover the object which they originally composed, 
I found among them a small inscribed fragment of a large barrel cylinder. 
He had found all these objects on the little conical mound east of the temple, 
and we hurried there to make other finds. 

The summit of the mound is covered with cinders, giving evidence that 
the building of which it is the ruin was burned. About the slopes were 
distinctly visible the peculiar lines which in damp or frosty weather appear 
upon the surface and show as if by magic the walls, and sometimes the 
entire plan, of the building below. Mohammed had found the fragments 
of bronze on the southern slope near a line representing an outer wall of 
unusual width. After an hour of exciting search, we had found twenty- 
two fragments of a large, hollow barrel cylinder. Possibly, when oppor- 
tunity to put them together and to study them is presented, they may 
prove to be a duplicate of the three cylinders which Loftus discovered in 
the temple fifty years ago. The connection of the clay fragments with 
the copper, the shape of the copper, and especially of the nails or rivets 
which could have been used only in a wood-lined case, would indicate that 
the cylinder had originally been deposited in a copper case. 

Senkereh, like Warka, has long had the reputation of being an ancient 
necropolis, but on the surface I saw no fragments of slipper-shaped coffins. 
Among the innumerable bricks, and Senkereh is a veritable brick-kiln, 
the occasional flint saws and marble vase fragments, point to ruins of the 
most ancient period not far from the surface. The most familiar brick 
inscription is that of Ur-Gur, and indeed, with the possible exception of 
Nebuchadnezzar, this early king of Ur was probably the greatest of all 
the Babylonian builders. A crudely molded brick, which appears every- 
where on the surface, measures 24 X15.5X7.5. One common on the east 
side of the ruin bears a stamp consisting of a circle within a circle; the 
diameter of the stamp is 16.5cm. A little to the east of the small conical 
hill is a well, the opening of which is 1.65 m. in diameter. Its wall, which 
is 85 cm. thick, is constructed of two rows of truncated triangular bricks. 
Those of the outer row measure 49 cm. in length, 39 cm. in their greatest 
width, and 8 cm. in thickness. 

The success of the day’s visit brought with it the conviction that of all 
the ruins in Babylonia, Senkereh is the most promising, and the traces of 
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digging and the reports of the Arabs confirm this impression. It is much 
smaller than Warka, larger than Fara, and in size and in the amount of 
labor required for its excavation is not unlike Mugheir or Bismya. The 
Shatt-el-Kar which is said to pass it is at the present time nowhere visible, 
nor did I see anything which resembles the bed of a canal. Water in the 
low ground should not be difficult to obtain. The tales of pestilential 
fevers which constantly threaten the life of the Babylonian explorer, are, I 
fancy, half mythical, or the disease may be averted with ordinary precaution. 

Before sunset we were again at Derajieh. ‘ To our surprise, Sheik Ajil 
expressed the hope that we would excavate at Senkereh, and offered us 
protection if ever we should come again, but in his tone we could almost 
hear the ring of the Frank mejidiehs. He said that when he was a boy 
seven years old, three Englishmen, who were excavating at Warka, spent 
the nights in his father’s tent, and that he was so frightened that he would 
not leave his father’s side. The old sheik has grown in bravery these fifty 
years, for, were Loftus to reappear, the Arab would no longer be overcome 
with fear. The greatest danger with which the excavator at Senkereh 
would likely meet is Ajil himself. Although the sun was setting, we were 
not sorry to leave him, and, getting into our bitumen boat, we floated down 
the Euphrates. The next morning at daylight the palms of Nasarieh were 
visible on the horizon before us, and in the desert at the right the ruins of 


Ur of the Chaldees. 
EpGaR JAMES BANKS. 
BacpaD, 


January 18, 1905. 
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PROFESSOR FRANCIS G. PEABopy, dean of the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, is to deliver a course of lectures at the University of 
Berlin on ‘The Ethics of Social Questions.” This is done in accordance 
with the wish of the emperor to establish an exchange of university 
lecturers between Germany and America. 


Ir is interesting to note the work of Egyptian scholars in the Orient: 
Professor Petrie is with an expedition in the peninsula of Sinai exploring 
the old mines there; Professor Steindorff, of Leipzig, is excavating the great 
pyramids of Gizeh; Mr. Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, has recently 
discovered at Thebes a magnificent tomb containing superb furniture. 
He has found there a complete Egyptian chariot with wheels and pole. 

THe Pures Brooks House ASSOCIATION, organized in 1904 “‘to 
unite members of Harvard University who are interested in religious, 
philanthropic, or other activities,” has this winter conducted ten informal 
classes for Bible-study, with a total average weekly attendance of eighty. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, of Union Theological Seminary, 
has been reappointed to the Haskell lectureship of the University of Chicago. 
These lectures on religion are to be delivered in India during the winter 
of 1906-7, and probably also in China and Japan. 

Dr. ALEXANDER MCLAREN, the famous Manchester preacher, is 
about to publish the second volume of his Expositions of Isaiah. The 
first volume has had an extraordinary sale, and the entire work promises 
to be a most popular publication on the great Hebrew prophet. 


PROFESSOR FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, dean of the divinity school of 
Yale University, and professor of Old Testament interpretation, has 
accepted the call of the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society to become its administrative secretary. Dr. Sanders will have 
directing charge of the Sunday-school publications of the denomination, 
and also will supervise the book trade of the house. He has long been 
interested in the problems of Bible-teaching. He has been a writer of 
biblical lessons for religious journals, and was the first president of the 
Religious Education Association. Dr. Sanders’ fellow-workers in biblical 
study and theological teaching will regret his departure from their ranks, 
while they wish him the largest success in the work on which he enters. 
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The Christian Attitude toward Divorce 


The April number of the Homiletical Review contains an article by 
Rev. W. E. Barton on “‘The Minister’s Attitude toward Divorce,’”’ which, 
though too brief to do full justice to the subject, is well worthy of attention. 
Recognizing that, on the basis of sound criticism the phrase ‘‘except for 
fornication” in Matt. 5:32 and 19:9 cannot with certainty, or even prob- 
ability, be ascribed to Jesus, he maintains at the same time that Jesus did 
not in this matter, any more than in any other, lay down a rule, but enunci- 
ated the principle, to which there is no exception, that he who puts away 
his wife for trivial causes violates the sanctity of the home. Dealing with 
the practical aspect of the case, Dr. Barton contends, on the one hand, 
that adultery is not always a justifiable ground of divorce, and, on the other 
that there are causes other than adultery which under some circumstances 
justify the severance of the marriage tie, and argues that each case must 
be judged on its own merits rather than on the basis of a fixed rule. _We 
question whether Dr. Barton has stated the principle of Jesus’ teaching 
quite accurately, but his criticism of the too prevalent attitude of the min- 
istry toward the matter is thoroughly sound, and his practical suggestions 
are excellent. He is quite right in saying that it is time for a sensible 
consideration of the divorce question. He might have added that the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical position is critically, exegetically, and ethically unsound. 


The Kingdom of God, Future or Present? 


The tendency of criticism for some years past, as is well known, has 
been strongly toward the view advocated by Johann Weiss, and adopted 
by Bousset and others, that Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom was funda- 
mentally eschatolog'cal, that he conceived of it, not as to be developed 
through the gradual working of immanent forces, but as coming suddenly. 
But though winning many adherents, and seeming almost to sweep all 
before it, this view has not been without opponents who have still held to 
the view of the kingdom as immanent and present, which in his day Ritschl 
did so much to make the dominant one. Thus in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, 1903, p. 445, Schiirer wrote, ““The kingdom of God 
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was not to come suddenly and visibly, but gradually and unobserved. 
. . . . As the seed grows gradually, as the leaven gradually permeates the 
whole, so the kingdom of God develops gradually from small beginnings to 
ever larger compass, and more and more permeates all world-relations. 
These parables are directed with polemical intent against the Jewish con- 
ception and are intended to correct it. According to the Jewish concep- 
tion, the present and the future ages are separated by a sharp dividing 
line, and a complete transformation of things is to be brought about by a 
miraculous divine intervention. For Jesus the essential good is not this 
external transformation, but the working of the grace of God under the 
then existing conditions. In the activitiy of Jesus the kingdom of God is 
already present in its beginnings.” In a more recent issue of the same 
journal, February, 1905, Fr. Traub, of the Evangelical Theolog’cal Semi- 
nary at Schéntal, returns to the discussion of the question, and defends 
the same thesis more at length. Accepting the principles which Jiilicher 
lays down and Weiss accepts for the interpretation of parables, Traub 
points out that the parable of the Mustard Seed, for example, is without 
convincing or comforting power for those who need encouragement in view 
of the small beginnings of the Kingdom, if the point of the parable lies 
simply in the contrast of small beginnings, and large future; since many a 
small thing remains forever small. It becomes of value only by virtue of 
an analogy between the Kingdom and the mustard seed in that both have 
living power, are endowed with inherent vitality, hence with the power of 
growth and expansion. It cannot be mere accident, but must reflect Jesus’ 
own thought, that in the parables of the seed growing of itself, the mustard 
seed, and the leaven, he chose as illustrations of the nature of the Kingdom, 
three things of all of which it is characteristic, not simply that being small | 
they become great, but that they become great by virtue of a power resident 
in them, and not by the operation of external power upon them. And 
this, which is so manifestly suggested by the common characteristic of the 
three parables, is definitely expressed and emphasized in the parable of 
the seed growing itself, in the word ‘‘of itself” (avroudry). For this is, 
too obviously to be mistaken, the emphatic term in the parables. Thus 
far Traub. In all this there is doubtless only a restatement of what has 
been said before in defense of this general view. Doubtless also the ultimate 
decision of this difficult question must rest upon far broader ground than 
the exegesis of these parables, concerning which treated by itself it may 
well be impossible to say a final word. The article is significant as indi- 
cating that the controversy is not closed, the final verdict not yet rendered. 
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An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By GrorcE WILLIAM 
' Pease. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. 
418. $1.50. 

This is a most timely book. It follows naturally the more general work 
on the Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, 1903, from the same 
press. Sunday-school problems embrace curriculum, methods of teaching, 
textbooks and works of reference, school management, and architecture. 
This book deals with the first three of these questions. Curriculum is 
fundamental. It must be determined first. Just now every teacher inter- 
ested in graded Sunday schools is asking for a curriculum worked out in 
detail. Here is a curriculum divided into courses, or ‘“‘topics,’’ with 
specimen “‘suggestive lessons” and lists of books for both teachers and 
pupils for every grade. The matter is very clearly grouped, tabulated, and 
summarized. But an index in addition would be a grateful convenience. 
The bibliographies are abundant and valuable, and embrace works tradi- 
tional and modern with great impartiality. They should be worth the 
price of the book to Sunday-school teachers. 

The main features of the curriculum will command general assent. 
Professor Pease proposes stories for kindergarten and primary grades, 
history for pupils of nine years of age and upward, and Christian evidences 
and beliefs and ethnic religions for classes of college and riper age. The 
character-stories of the Bible are reserved happily for children of from six 
to eight. Nature-stories precede them in abundance. Fairy-stories 
and fables are conspicuously absent, probably because trust in God, rather 
than obedience to others, is conceived as the religious aim of the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. The historical courses embrace biblical, 
missionary, and other Christian biography, and the history of biblical 
literature and Christian thought. The period of more than four hundred 
years succeeding the time of Nehemiah is omitted, excepting as an elective 
for adult classes. The courses in biblical biography are concentric in 
arrangement. ‘‘Genesis” to ‘‘Nehemiah” are prescribed for pupils of 
both nine and thirteen years of age, the life of Christ for those of ten and 
fourteen, and apostolic history for those of eleven, fifteen, and seventeen. 
The reasons for this arrangement are not clear. If two years be assigned 
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to a subject, why should they not be consecutive and the matter divided 
between them? If repetition be sought, it is sufficiently provided for 
already by using the biblical narratives for stories for young children, for 
biographies for older children, and for a more critical historical study for 
adults. If two years without a New Testament course be the objection, 
surely a truly religious study of the Old Testament must be prosecuted 
with a thorough-going comparison with any later thought and achievement, 
which parallel, correct, or surpass that Testament’s positions. This is the 
method of Sunday-school teaching pursued by liberal Judaism. If the 
religious development of the Hebrews be according to nature, the modern 
child repeats it; and some of it is better repeated vicariously in reading and 
corrected before certain impulses become father to the deed. If conscience- 
building belongs to the school age preceding adolescence, then, if ever, 
Old Testament history, with its constant appeal to the reasonableness of 
obedience to God, should be taught. New Testament history should 
follow with its appeal to the nascent altruism of adolescence. 

The treatment of biblical history is entirely uncritical, as the author 
remarks. The religious aims of the curriculum are conceived on traditional 
lines. The trustworthiness of God as “Workman,” “ Ruler,” “‘Character- 
Former” and ‘Source of Truth” is proposed as the subject of study. 
Trust in God and the salvation of one’s own soul are made primary in 
purpose, if not in time. Obedience and service are to follow as a conse- 
quence. Parts I and II of the doctrinal course elaborated for youths of 
nineteen are purely individualistic. Part ITI is upon social service. 

Of manual methods we have picture-pasting and text, narrative and 
thesis-writing, excellently arranged for home work. Copying of black- 
board sketches is prescribed, but not original illustrative drawing, whereas 
even children of five often prefer this to copy work. The sand-table has a 
place for scenic work in the primary grades. It is not recommended for 
map-molding in higher grades. No map-making of any kind by pupils 
is advocated. 

“Search work” is a welcome contribution to Sunday-school nomen- 
clature. It is doubtful, however, if ‘Bible school” is an improvement 
upon “Sunday school,” especially as those who favor the term, including 
Professor Pease himself, advocate a curriculum which will embrace more 
than biblical literature. “Junior,” “intermediate,” and ‘“‘senior,” for 
names of departments, are cast-off terms of the common school, which 
might as well be anticipated in the adoption of ‘‘primary” for Grades 
I-VI and “‘secondary” for Grades VII-XII. 

This book will prove of great practical service to many Sunday-school 
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teachers because it is specific, and should be suggestive to students of reli- 
gious education because of its scope and detail. It is too timely not to be 


read now. 
RiIcHARD MorsE 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


The Story of the Bible Told for Young and Old. By Rev. JESSE 
L. Hurisut, D.D. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 
1904. Pp. 750. $2.50, net. 

The author of this book, now a pastor in Morristown, N. J., was for 
many years editor of the Sunday-school publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. In this office he became one of the best-known and 
most influential Sunday-school men of America. His experience and his 
natural qualifications eminently fit him to prepare a book of Bible stories 
such as the children will like and use. He believes that there is need for a 
“‘Child’s Bible,” if children are to be interested in the Book of books. 
Out of the mass of matter in the Bible which interests students only, such 
as history, genealogy, details of law and customs of worship, psalms, 
prophecies, proverbs, epistles, a selection must be made of material which — 
is interesting to children. 

Dr. Hurlbut has therefore selected ‘“‘the most striking and interesting 
among the stories contained in the Bible,”’ 168 in number, and retells each 
by itself, but in the biblical order. The language of the Bible is used, 
simplified for the child, and the stories are interpreted, but not rewritten 
or changed. Some attempt has been made to use the results of recent 
historical knowledge in dealing with the Old Testament narratives. The 
book is profusely illustrated with color plates and engravings, one or more 
pictures appearing with each story; these will go far to make the book 
attractive to the child. 

Many efforts have been made in recent years to present the Bible 
stories in a form suitable for children. A number of good books of this 
kind might be named. Dr. Hurlbut’s work takes a place among these, 


for it has many excellent qualities. 
C. W. V. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Ramsay, A. Studies in Jeremiah. Lon- 
don: Bagster, 1905. Pp. 304. 5s. 
Kennepy, A. R.S. Samuel: Introduc- 
tion. Revised Version with Notes, In- 
dex, and Maps. (The Century Bible.) 
London: Jack, 1905. Pp. 336. 2s. 6d. 
MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. The Book of 
Genesis. (Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture.) London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1905. Pp. viii+339. 7s. 6d. 
Duum, B. Die Gottgeweihten in der 
alttestamentlichen Religion. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1905. Pp. 34. M. 0.60. 


Kent, C. F. Israel’s Historical and Bio- 
graphical Narratives. (The Student’s 
Old Testament,Vol.II.) Scribner, 1905. 
A new translation from an emended text, to- 

gether with indication of the various literary 

sources, chronological charts, maps, translations 
of the more important historical inscriptions of 

Assyria illustrating Old Testament History, and a 

new rendering of the Books of Maccabees. 


ARTICLES 
BOUTFLOWER, CHARLES. The Year that 
Tartan Came unto Ashdod. Church- 


man, January, pp. 185-93; February, 
pp. 221-32; March, pp. 277-87. 

. The three articles are given to a study of Sargon’s 
capture of Ashdod and an interpretation of Isaiah’s 
prophecy therewith connected (Isa., chap. 20). 
The scriptural narrative is supplemented by a 


careful comparison of the Assyrian sources and by 

reference to contemporary conditions in Egypt. 

BEweEr, J. A. The Literary Problems of 
the Balaam Story in Numb., Chaps 22- 
24. American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1905, pp. 238-62. 

A careful and discriminating piece of work on 
the literary analysis of the Balaam oracles, being 
a keen criticism of previous analyses, and furnish- 
ing suggestive modifications of them in several 
details. 

CuHEyYNE, T. K. An Appeal for the Re- 
consideration of Some Testing Biblical 
Passages. Ibid., April, 1905, pp. 323-32. 
An attempt to show that all the explanations 

of many difficult passages in Exodus, Deuteronomy, 

and Leviticus are unsatisfactory, in the hope of 
thereby discrediting the prevailing methods and 
results of present scholarship, and forcing a more 
hospitable treatment of Cheyne’s own methods. 

The article is written in reply to the almost uni- 

versal skepticism and ridicule with which Cheyne’s 

Jerahmeel hypothesis has been received. 

Jouns, C. H.W. Assyriology and In- 
spiration. Interpreter, January and 
February, 1905. 

If it should be demonstrated that the teaching 
of the Old Testament was not original with the 
Hebrews, but was inherited by them as their 
possession in common with other and older 
branches of the Semitic family, in what way would 
such a fact affect our conception of inspiration ? 


Driver, S.R. The Permanent Religious 
Value of the Old Testament. Jbid., 


1905. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Moxom, P. S. Jesus’ View of Himself 
in Mark’s Gospel. Pittsfield, Mass.: 
Sun Printing Co., 1904. Pp. 23. 
Jaquier, E. Les évangiles synoptiques. 
(Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testa- 


ment, TomelII.) Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. 

Pp. sir. Fr. 3:ge. 

Detailed comparison of the synoptic gospels, 
section by section, and discussion of their relation 
and origin. An interesting evidence that critical 
study of the synoptics in being carried on in Cath- 
olic circles. 
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SANDAY, W. Outlines of the Life of 
Christ. New York: Scribner, 1905. 
Pp. vit+241. $1.25, net. 

Professor Sanday’s article “Jesus Christ” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible is here repub- 
lished with little change. The material is divided 
into chapters and accompanied by an excellent 
map. 

WEIsSs, BERNHARD. The Religion of the 
New Testament. Translated from the 
German by GrorcE H. ScHOpDE. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1905. 
Pp. xi+440. $2. 

Important as everything from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Weiss is, it must be admitted that in this 
book a more clearly historical treatment would 
have yielded more valuable results. 


ARTICLES 


Box, G. H. The Gospel Narratives of 
the Nativity and the Alleged Influence 
of Heathen Ideas. Zeitschrijt fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1905, 
Heft 1, pp. 80-101. 

The well-recognized strongly Jewish character 
of these narratives is pointed out as inconsistent 
with the pagan influence which Usener, Soltav, and 
others have sought to find in them. 
MACKINTOSH, ROBERT. The Dawn of 

the Messianic Consciousness, III. 

Expository Times, March, 1905, pp. 

267-70. 

An interpretation of the Temptation, in the 
form given in Matthew. 


SmirH, Davip. Our Lord’s Reductio 


ad Absurdum of the Rabbinical Inter- 

pretation of Psalm CX. Ibid., pp. 256- 

58. 

Jesus chose this matter with which to silence 
and put to rout the Pharisees, by way of protest 
against their expectation of a royal Davidic Mes- 
siah of pomp and worldly power. 

Bennett, W.H. The Life of Christ ac- 
cording to St. Mark. XXXIV: The 
Entry into Jerusalem. XXXV: The 
Second Day in Jerusalem. Expositor, 
April, 1905, pp. 275-82. 


HoitzMann, O. Die Jerusalemreisen des 
Paulus und die Kollekte. Zeitschrijt 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, 
1905, Heft 1, pp. 102-4. 


Jackson, GrorGr. The Ethical Teach- 
ing of St. Paul. (4) The Passive 
Virtues. Expositor, April, 1905, pp. 
282-04 
While “ Christian morality is founded on natu- 

ral morality,” the “ethical originality of Christi- 

anity is most strikingly revealed ” in its insistence , 

upon lowly-mindedness, long-suffering, and for- 

giveness. 

Ramsay, W. M. The Early Christian 
Symbol of the Open Book, II. Jbid., 
PPp- 294-306. 

It is contended that the book with seven seals 
of Rev. 5:1 was not a roll but a pair of tablets, 
sealed with seven seals after the Roman court- 
procedure. Accloser and more judicial examina- 
tion of the evidence would disclose the artificiality 
of this position. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


ARTICLES 


Harnack, Apotr. Zum Ursprung des 
sogenannten 2. Clemensbriefs. Zeit- 
schrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schajt, 1905, Heft 1, pp. 67-71. 
Professor Harnack reasserts his identification 

of Second Clement with the letter sent by Soter 

of Rome to Corinth, ca. 166 A. D., and answered 
by Dionysius of Corinth. He adduces further evi- 
dence for this, in the acquaintance the writer 

evinces with the Apology of Justin (ca. 150 A. D.). 


Kriicer, G. Das Taufbekenntnis der 
rémischen Gemeinde als Niederschlag 


des Kampfes gegen Marcion. [bid., 

PP- 72-79- 

The Apostles’ Creed, unknown before the time 
of Irenzus, represents the Catholic protest against 
the views of Marcion, to safeguard the church 
against which this explicit repudiation of them 
was required of each new member at baptism. 
Scutrer, E. Die siebentagige Woche im 

Gebrauche der christlichen Kirche der 

ersten Jahrhunderte. Ibid., pp. 1-66. 

An investigation of the history of the seven-day 
week in its relation to Jewish and planetary sys- 
tems. 
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